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PREFACE 


IN the Lent Term of 1908 Dr. Swete lectured on 
The Parables of the Kingdom in the course of his 
ordinary professorial duties. The lectures drew a 
large class of students, and were greatly appreciated 
at the time. After his death we were asked to con- 
sider the possibility of publishing them, and the 
encouragement received from those whom we con- 
sulted and whose judgement we value, has led us to 
do so. 

The lectures form an excellent example of Dr. 
Swete’s teaching by which, during the twenty-five 
years of his professoriate, he strove to serve theological 
students, and in particular candidates for Holy 
Orders, and the younger clergy. The attractiveness 
of this teaching was due to the way in which he 
combined in it his maturity of learning and insight 
with direct application to life, and clothed all in 
language at once graceful and simple. Such courses 
of lectures formed the material of many of Dr. Swete’s 


lesser books; and we feel in giving these lectures to 
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a larger circle of readers that it is what he himself 
might well have done had he lived longer among us. 

These lectures were left by Dr. Swete written out 
in full. Save for the removal of a few words or notes 
obviously meant solely for passing use in a lecture- 
room, they are here printed as he left them, and we 
have made no attempt whatever to remove the 
traces of their having been intended for oral delivery. 

We acknowledge most gratefully the help of the 
Reverend Dr. W. Emery Barnes, Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, who has read the proof-sheets and 
added the Indices and a number of references. 
The extracts (Greek) from the Gospel according to 
St. Mark are printed from Dr. Swete’s own edition 
of that Gospel. Other extracts from the Greek of 
the New Testament are made from the text of Drs. 
Westcott and Hort, which Dr. Swete himself habit- 
ually used, by the courteous permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 


M. B. K. 
H. G, 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The Parable 


THE word ‘ parable’ has come to us from the Greek 
mapaBoXy through the Latin versions of the Gospels 
which usually had parabola, though occasionally 
they translated the word by similitudo. According 
to the etymology of the word zrapaBody is the act of 
laying one thing by the side of another for the purpose 
of comparing them together. Thence, by an easy 
transition, it comes to mean a comparison, a simili- 
tude. In the Greek of the Old Testament TrapaBoAy 
frequently represents mashal, a word which is used 
to cover many kinds of literary composition from the 
proverb to the prophecy or poem. Balaam and Job 
are both said in the Lxx to have taken up their ‘ par- 
able,’ when a prophetic or didactic poem is attributed 
to them. The Proverbs of Solomon are in Aquila’s 
literal translation of the Old Testament [apaBodat. 
Even in the Gospels ‘ parable’ is now and again used 
for a proverbial saying: Ye will surely say unto me 
this parable, Physician, heal thyself ;+ or for short 
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figurative utterances such as, If a kingdom be divided 
against ttself, that kingdom cannot stand;* or, The things 
that proceed out of the man are those that defile the man : * 
or, Can the blind lead the blind ?* But by far the 
most usual acceptance of ‘ parable’ in the Gospels is 
that in which it stands for the longer comparisons 
which our Lord draws between the facts of Nature 
or of our outer life and the things which concern 
our spiritual life and the dealings of God with men. 

The parables of Christ possess a character which is 
peculiar to themselves. Myths, fables, allegories are 
common in literature ancient and modern; but there 
is no other collection of * parables’ that can be placed 
in comparison with those which we find in the Gospels. 
Their extraordinary beauty is recognized by all; 
the intimate knowledge which they shew of Nature 
and of man is not less unique than their beauty. 
Yet it is not either their literary beauty or_their 
exact correspondence with the facts of life which 
gives to the parables their supreme interest. That 
interest lies in the knowledge that they constitute 
a very considerable part of the recorded teaching of 
our Lord. Both the method of teaching which they 
illustrate, and the actual instruction of which they 
are the vehicle, are heirlooms which cannot be prized 
too much, especially by those who are themselves 
to be teachers of Christian truth. 


1Mc. iii. 24. 2 Mc. vii. 15. I CuvinsOe 
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Christ's Teaching by Parables 


The use of this method began, as far as we can judge, 
at a particular juncture in our Lord’s life. His 
earlier teaching had excited strong opposition on the 
part of Pharisees and Scribes, and was evidently 
but little understood by the crowds who followed 
Him. He could not cease from teaching, but He 
could change His manner of imparting truth; and 
this He did. Again, St. Mark says,! he began to 
teach by the sea: and a very great multitude came 
together to him. . . and he proceeded to teach them 
many things in parables. So it began; and the in- 
exhaustible supply continued to the end of His life. 
If we ask the purpose of this method, the question is 
answered by our Lord Himself in St. Mark iv. 11 ff. 
To you, He said to the Twelve, has been given the 
mystery—the Divine Secret—of the kingdom of God: 
but to those—pointing to the crowds—to the men who 
are without, the whole is done in parables, that beholding 
they may behold, and not see, and hearing they may 
hear, and not understand. This is, as you are aware, 
not the explanation which is ordinarily given. Our 
Lord is commonly represented as having spoken these 
exquisite similitudes with the view of helping the 
common people to understand His spiritual teaching ; 
whereas His own account of the matter is that He 


tiv. I. 
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meant by them to conceal rather than reveal the truth 
He taught. The German scholar, Jiilicher, finds 
this so impossible to believe that he supposes these 
words attributed to Christ to be in truth a late inter- 
pretation of Christ’s purpose, and a false one. But 
there is no substantial ground for this hypothesis ; 
the very unexpectedness of the saying proclaims it 
original ; and I think that we can see that it is also 

true, The parables must in fact have veiled the truth 
( from those who were not ready to receive it in its 
_ naked simplicity, while at the same time they pre- 
served it in the memory, in readiness for the time, if 
it ever came, when men would be prepared for it. 
For us, to whom the Divine Secret has been given, the 
parables throw ever growing light upon it, and are 
an inexhaustible store of spiritual teaching. 

It is to the teaching of the parables that I wish to 
direct your thoughts this term ? or rather to the 
teaching of a single group of parables; for the field 
as a whole is too large. We shall select what I have 
called the ‘ Parables of the Kingdom of Heaven’ ; 
and by this for our present purpose I mean those in 
which the Kingdom of Heaven or the Kingdom of God 
is distinctly placed in comparison with the subject 
of the parable. They usually begin with the formula 
The Kingdom of Heaven is likened to, or, So is the 


1A. Jiilicher, Gleichnisreden Jesu, 1&* Teil, 146-7. 
2 Lent Term, 1908. 
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Kingdom of God, or, How shall we liken the King- 
dom of God? or, To what is the Kingdom of God 
like ?1 

Most of them, that is, are preceded by words which 
leave no doubt that our Lord intended them to have 
reference to the Kingdom. But. this is not uni- 
versally the case: the very first and one of the 
greatest of this series, the Parable of the Sower, 
does not begin thus, and yet we can have no doubt 
that it belongs to them. I propose to read and con- 
sider these parables first, and then to collect their 
teaching about the Kingdom of Heaven. Our 
examination must be rapid, and I must assume that 
the Greek text is fairly familiar to you, and almost 
limit myself to the interpretation. 


The Kingdom of Heaven or of God 


But first something must be said about the con- 
ception of ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ or ‘of God,’ 
which underlies all these parables, 

The whole teaching of Jesus Christ, at least the 
Galilean teaching, centres round three or four leading 
ideas, and the foremost of these is that of the Kingdom 
of God. It was by no means what we should call an 
‘original’ conception; the corresponding Aramaic 


1 GuoubsOn or dpuola éorly 7 Bacthela T&v ovpavdv, OF, oitws éorly 7 
Bacidela Tod Oeod, OF, mAs duowowuev Thy Bacirelay Tov Geod ; or, rin 
épola éorlv 7 Bacidela Tod Geod ; 
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phrase ! is frequent in later Jewish writers, and the 
idea of a Divine Sovereignty over the world, but 
especially over Israel, is scarcely less prominent in 
the Old Testament than in the New. We recognize 
this when we speak of the Jewish polity as a theo- 
cracy; but in fact it was never more firmly held 
than in days when the Jews were under foreign 
government. And it was by no means dead when 
Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent ye; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. To those who heard 
Him He must have seemed to foretell the downfall 
of the Roman rule in Palestine, and the return of the 
old theocracy. That, as we now know, was not his 
meaning ; but if not, what was it ? 

Kingdom in this phrase means Sovereignty rather 
than the sphere in which the Sovereign reigns ; 
the Kingdom of God is the imperium of God and not 
the area or the people over which it is exercised. In 
the first Gospel the sovereignty of the heavens is usually. 
substituted for the sovereignty of God. ‘There is little 
difference of meaning between the two expressions ; 
the later Jews used heaven for God, as in Dan iv. 26, 
The heavens do rule ; but whilst of God, Tov @cov, calls 
attention to the Person of the Sovereign, of Heaven, 
Tov ovpavey, directs it to the quarter from which 
the sovereignty would come: it would be heavenly, 
spiritual, not earthly. It may well have been that 


1x87 NMDYD 2 Mt. iv. 17. 
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our Lord usually preferred this phrase, since it struck 
the keynote of His conception of the Divine Kingdom. 

For this is the distinctive character of the new 
theocracy which Christ preaches. It is purely 
spiritual and ethical, a sovereignty exerted over men’s 
hearts and lives by the Divine Spirit swaying the 
human spirit and co-operating with it. This sover- 
eignty is a kingdom of heaven, Bacirela Tov ovpavor, 
from above, of the eternal order, and yet it has its 
seat in man. The kingdom of God, our Lord teaches, 
is within you, évros vue éotiv.! This is the leading 
thought which the parables illustrate. I will not 
anticipate what they will teach us about it. We 
shall see that simple and easy of comprehension as 
the idea may seem to be, it is really complex in the 
highest degree, entering into all the departments of 
human life, and reaching forth into the most remote 
future. 


1 Le. xvii. 21. 


I 


THE GALILEAN PARABLES OF LIFE, 
GROWTH, AND ISSUE 


1. THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


I PLACE first among the parables of the Kingdom 
the great Parable of the Sower (Mt. xiii. 3 ff., Mc. iv. 
3 ff., Le. viii. 5 ff.). Its typical character and great 
importance are shewn by the circumstance that each 
of the Synoptists gives it, z.e. that both St. Matthew 
and St. Luke have thought it worth while to repeat 
a parable which they found given fully by St. Mark. 
As I have said, the Parable of the Sower does not 
begin with any express reference to the Kingdom ; 
but it so clearly belongs to the same class as the next 
parable in St. Mark and to other parables of sowing 
and growth which are in so many words stated to 
be parables of the Kingdom that we are justified in 
so regarding it. 

Kat dd ypgaro d.da- And again he began to 
ocKev mapa tiv OdéAacoav, teach by the sea side. And 
kal gouvdyerar mpos avrov there is gathered unto him a 
GxXos wAciotos, dote avtdy very great multitude, so that 
eis toiov EuBdvra KabjrBa. he entered into a boat, and 
év ty Oaddooyn, Kai was 6 sat in the sea; and all the 
dxAos rpds THY OdrAaccav ext multitude were by the sea on 
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a A > \ 397 
THS YRS Noav. Kal edidarKev 
adtovs év mapafoduais roXdAd, 

Ny ie > wr > ~ Gd 
Kat €Aeyev avrois ev TH Sidaxy 
avtov ’Akovere, iSod é€jAGev 
6 oreipwv omeipat’ Kal éyé- 
vero év TH omreipev O pev 
m” QA % c , \ 
erevev Tapa THv Oddy, Kat 


HAO = ra 


Z we. 
KaTepayey auto. 


meTewa kat 
kat dAdo 
” STAY Lal \ 
émevev éri Td TeTpWdes Kal 
LA > fs lod 1h 
drov ovK elyev ynv roAAny, 
Kal evOus eEavérerdev Sid TO 
‘ ” la fo Vent 2 
py éxev BdOos ys’ Kai dre 
tay a ew 2 - 
avéretAev 6 Atos Exavpatic On 
‘\ ‘ S mm LT 
kat Sia 7d py exe pifav 
€EnpavOn. 


> ~ > / La eet! 
€lS TAS axavOas, KQ@L aveBnoayv 


kat GAAo émecev 


c 4 \ fd 
ai dxavOa. Kal cvvéervigav 
t Pu \ > ” 
avd, Kat Kaprov ovK edwKer, 
\ om” m” > \ lal 
Kal ddAa erevev els THY YQV 
A ve XN 397 AN 
Thv KaAdnv, Kat édidov Kaprov 
> / ‘ > / 
dvaBaivovra Kal avfavopeva, 
eg > / \ 
kat epepey els TpLiaKovTa Kal 
> < ig ‘\ > < v4 
eis EENKovTA Kal els Exardy, 
Kai édeyer “Os exe ara 
AkKOvELY GKOVETW, 
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¢ 


"Ev 7p neepa éxelvyn ekedOav 6 
"Inoods rijs olklas €xdOnro mapa Ti 
Oddacoav’ Kal cvvixOnoay mpods 


the land. And he taught 
them many things in par- 
ables, and said unto them in 
his teaching, Hearken: 
Behold, the sower went forth 
to sow: and it came to pass, 
as he sowed, some seed fell 
by the way side, and the birds 
came and devoured it. And 
other fell on the rocky ground, 
where it had not much earth ; 
and straightway it sprang up, 
because it had no deepness of 
earth: and when the sun 
was risen, it was scorched ; 
and because it had no root, 
it withered . away. And 
other fell among the thorns, 
and the thorns grew up, and 
choked it, and it yielded no 
fruit. And others fell into 
the good ground, and yielded 
fruit, growing up and in- 
creasing ; and brought forth, 
thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and 
ahundredfold. And he said, 
Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 


St. Mark iv. 1-9.1 


St. MATTHEW xiii I-9. 


On that day went Jesus out of 
the house, and sat by the sea 
side. And there were gathered 
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St. Mark’s report I take to be substantially St. 
Peter’s. St. Matthew’s is very near to St. Mark’s ; 
in fact for the most part he copies St. Mark word for 
word. St. Luke, on the other hand, has some interest- 
ing variations; he notes, for example, that the seed 
by the wayside gets trodden under foot by the passers- 
by, before the birds are down upon it; and for the 
rapid withering of that which fell on the footpath he 
accounts by saying that it got no moisture. St. 
Luke, again, stands alone in mentioning only the 
highest rate of increase; according to him the 
produce was uniformly or on the average a hundred- 
fold. But these changes do not amount to much, 
and they suggest the hand of the editor rather than 
a first-hand report. 


airdv dxdot Toddol, Wore adrov eis unto him great multitudes, -so 


mrotov éuBdavra KabjoOa, Kal mas 
6 bxAos emt Tov alyadov torhKe. 
kal €X\ddAnoev avrots oda év mapa- 
Bodais Ne-yo dod ef HAOev 6 orrelpwv 
ro omelpeww. Kal év TH omelpew 
adrov & pev erecev Tapa Thy Oddy, 
kal €\OdvTa Ta weTeva KaTéparyev 
G\\a 6 erecev emt Ta 
meTpwon mov ovK elxev yhv 
modAhv, Kal evOdws éEavérerder did 
TO ph exew Bddos yas, nAlov dé 
dvarelthavros éxavpaticOn Kai did 
7d ph exew play éEnpdvOn. adda 
dé érecev éml Tas akdvOas, Kal 


aura. 


avéBnoay ai &xavOat xal arémméay 
avtd. &dda, dé érecev éml rhv yhv 
THY Kadyy Kat édtdouv Kapmdv, 5 uev 


that he entered into a boat, and 
sat; and all the multitude stood 
on the beach. And he spake to 
them many things in parables, 
saying, Behold, the sower went 
forth to sow; and as he sowed, 
some seeds fell by the way side, 
and the birds came and devoured 
them: and others fell upon the 
rocky places, where they had not 
much earth: and straightway 
they sprang up, because they 
had no deepness of earth: and 
when the sun was risen, they 
weve scorched; and because 
they had no root, they withered 
away. And others fell upon 
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The picture, which the 


II 


parable places before us, 


was to an agricultural population, such as the 


Galileans largely were, one of the utmost familiarity. 


It is at least possible that 


the process could be seen 


going forward on the hills above the lake at the time 


when our Lord was speaking. 
Behold, the sower went forth—Idod é&rOev 6 


éxarov 6 Oé é&jxovra 6 Oe Tpid.KovrTa. 
‘O éxwy Gra dxovérw. 


St. LUKE 


Xuvidytos dé BxAov Todd Kal 
Tv Kara moduw émumropevoudvwr 
mpos avrov elev da mapaBodjs 
’"HéndGev 6 orelpwv Tov ometpar Tov 
omdpov aro. Kal év T@ o7elpew 
avrov 5 wev émecev mapa Thy ddr, 
kal kareraTnOn Kal Ta meTEwa TOO 
Kkaréparyey 
érepov xatémecev él Ti mérpay, 
kal guev é&ypavOn did TO wh exew 
ixudda. 
Tov dKxavOdy, Kal ouvpvetoa ai 


ovpavod airé. Kal 


kal €repov erecev ev wéow 


dxavOa amémviéav aitd, Kal €repoyv 
érecey eis THY hv Thy dyabny, 
kal guev émolnoev Kapmov ékaTov- 
tatAactova. Tatra Néywr épwver 


¢ 
O exwy Gra dKxovew dxovéru. 


the thorns ; and the thorns grew 
up, and choked them: and 
others fell upon the good ground, 
and yielded fruit, some a hun- 
dredfold, some sixty, some thirty. 
He that hath ears, let him hear. 


viii. 4-8. 

And when a great multitude 
came together, and they of every 
city vesorvted unto him, he spake 
by a parable: The sower went 
forth to sow his seed: and as 
he sowed, some fell by the way 
side ; and it was trodden under 
foot, and the birds of the heaven 
devoured it. And other fell on 
the rock; and as soon as it 
grew, it withered away, because 
it had no moisture. And other 
fell amidst the thorns ; and the 
thorns grew with it, and choked 
it. And other fell into the good 
ground, and grew, and brought 
forth fruit a hundredfold. As 
he said these things, he cried, 
He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 
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omeipwv: so both St. Mark and St. Matthew begin ; 
and though édov cannot be pressed, it was especially 
appropriate if the crowd had but to raise their eyes 
as Jesus pointed to the sower. But of course what 
the audience was really called to mark was the 
corresponding process which even as He spoke was 
going forward in their own lives. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, the invisible power of God over them, was, 
even as He spoke, being exerted just in the same way 
as the powers of Nature are used by the sower who 
goes forth to sow. A simple act it is—to cast a 
grain of wheat upon the earth; yet he who does so 
sets in motion a process by which, when multiplied 
indefinitely, men live and the world is what it is. 
The great Son of Man, during His ministry, was but 
a Sower of seed. His seeds were His words. A 
seed is a thing of life, inward and invisible life, self- 
propagating life. Every saying that Christ let drop 
had life in itself, and the power to produce life; The 
words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are 
life. But seed does not produce life of itself alone: 
it needs soil. Here is a second mystery common to 
nature again. Human co-operation must assist the 
work of the Sower. The sayings of Christ Himself, 
though spirit and life, have no effect upon a man’s 
life apart from the man himself: the soil has its 


1 Jo. vi. 63. Ta pruatra & éym AedAdAnKa duly mvedud éorw Kal 
fon éorw. 
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part to do. Christ was sowing the seed of the King- 
dom; but were these people receiving it to any 
good purpose? For the seed of the Kingdom, like 
the natural seed, may fail of its purpose, and that in 
more ways than one. ‘Look,’ the Lord says, ‘at 
what the sower in yonder field is doing. The seed 
he drops falls now and then elsewhere than in the 
furrows—on the footpath, or on a thin sprinkling 
of earth overlying the native rock which crops up 
here and there in the field, or again into a bed of 
thorns. In not one of these cases does it do its work ; 
either it does not spring up at all; or it springs up 
to die down again after a day or two of hot sunshine ; 
or it grows up till it is outgrown by the thorns, which 
choke and stifle its life, so that the fruit does not come 
to maturity. Only the grains that fall into the good 


ploughed land bear fruit; and even here there are\ 


great differences in the rate of production, some grains 


\q 


\ 


bearing more than three times as much as others, | 


according to the nature of the soil.’ 

What is the main teaching of this parable? It is, 
I think, the responsibility of those to whom the word 
of God comes for its failures to effect what it has 
come to do: the fact that man has a part to do, and 
that if that is not done, Christ’s work so far is in 
vain. The powers of the Kingdom of Heaven can 
no more work apart from human co-operation than 
the grain of corn can put forth the life that is in it to 
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good effect unless it falls into good soil. As the sower 
can do no more than sow, so the Son of Man could 
but speak to the ears of men. As soon as the word 
penetrated the ears of the hearer it created a new 
responsibility on his part. So in St. Mark the parable, 
which began with Hearken ! ends (v. 9) He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear ; \et him attend and assimilate 
what he hears. The parable follows the fortunes of 
the seed which passed out of the sower’s hands; 
we see it lying on the surface of the memory, never 
really apprehended by the mind, and so presently 
lost altogether; or eagerly received, but not deeply 
taken to heart, and so wasting itself in short-lived 
emotions or futile resolves ; or lastly, we see it taken 
to heart, and giving good promise of mature Christian 
life, but as the days go by, checked and frustrated 
by the growing preoccupations of the present life. 
All this means failure, and the Great Sower foresees 
and expects failure; it is one of the mysteries of 
life—the waste which is visible everywhere; and no 
waste is more incomprehensible than that of the 
good seed which might have borne fruit unto life 
eternal. 

But there is another side to the picture, for there 
is a splendid optimism in our Lord’s teaching, which 
while it recognizes the saddest facts of life never 
loses sight of the immense balance of good. The 
good ground is after all the normal destination of the 
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seed, and the honest and good heart (xapdfa xady 
kat aya0n)4 is to be found wherever the word of 
the Kingdom is spoken. And when the good seed 
finds lodgement in the good soil, good fruit is the 
result. 

In the Parable of the Sower we see the Kingdom of 
Heaven entering human life through the Gospel, 
and the very mixed record of failure and success 
which it can shew. And we see also the cause of 
failure; it is not in the sower or the seed, but in 
the soil, z.e. in the conditions under which the mind 
and heart of the hearer are when he receives the 
Divine word. Our Lord could see these conditions 
actually existing in the crowds before Him; and 
they exist to-day in all large assemblies of men. 
Hence the Parable of the Sower can never be out of 
date; it stands on the pages of the Gospels for the 
use of those who are called to sow the seed of the 
Kingdom to the end of time. 


PLeonvill. 15. 
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2. THE PARABLE 
OF THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY 


OR 


OF THE AUTOMATIC ACTION OF THE SOIL 


Next comes another parable of seed, which is peculiar 


to St. Mark. 


It is short, but not altogether easy 


either as regards the Greek or the thought. 
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And he said, So is the 
kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed upon the 
earth ; and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring up and 
grow, he knoweth not how. 
The earth beareth fruit of 
herself ; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear. But when the fruit 
is ripe, straightway he putteth 
forth the sickle, because the 
harvest is come. 


St. Mark iv. 26-29. 


This parable is peculiar to St. Mark, z.e. it has not 


been adopted from St. Mark by St. Matthew or St. 
Luke, who seem to have felt that it was unnecessary to 
relate a second parable so similar to the Parable of 
the Sower in view of the large number of non-Marcan 
parables to which they had access. It has been 
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suggested that St. Matthew has given us in the 
Parable of the Tares another report of St. Mark’s 
Parable of the Seed growing secretly ; but the only 
ground for this conjecture is that there are some verbal 
coincidences in the two records. The stories them- 
selves and their teaching are quite distinct. More 
probably the Sower, the Seed, and the Tares formed 
originally a trilogy, delivered in that order, of 
which St. Mark has preserved the first and the second, 
and St. Matthew the first and the third, St. Luke 
keeping only the first. 

To come now to St. Mark’s parable. Notice its 
special point. In common with the Parable of the 
Sower it begins with the picture of the process of 
sowing. But that process is dismissed at once: 
it is the subsequent growth of the seed on which the 
parable turns. The sower sows, the reaper will reap ; 
but who takes care of the seed in the intermediate 
months ? who sees to the sprouting, the maturing, 
the fructification? How are these things done and 
by whom? The whole process, as far as we can see, 
is automatic, due to the spontaneous action of the 
soil, or the inherent vitality of the germ and plant. 
Through the hours of night and day, while men sleep 
and while they work, that silent mystery of growth 
goes forward without human intervention; it is 
only at the beginning and the end that human 


instrumentality is employed. 
S.P. B 
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So is the Kingdom of God; the laws of the invisible 
heavenly kingdom correspond here again with the 
laws of the kingdom of Nature. Let us see how this 
isso. Take first the general history of the Kingdom 
of God in the world. Sower after sower had sown the 
Divine word in the old world: lawgivers, prophets, 
psalmists among the Hebrew people; poets, philo- 
sophers in the Greek world. They passed, leaving 
the seed; their concern was only to sow it. In the 
fulness of time Jesus came, and He also sowed the 
word; all His teaching in Galilee and Jerusalem was 
this and no more. Men around Him clamoured for 
a Kingdom of God to appear; the Eleven, even on 
the day of the Ascension, asked, Wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel? + Had they 
learnt the lesson of this parable, the lesson of the 
cornfield, they would have been ready to wait ; indeed 
they would have seen that the sowing was in 
fact the coming of the Kingdom. In the same spirit 
they looked for the Second Coming of the Lord in 
their own time. But they looked in vain; and we 
are now in the twentieth century. One generation 
has succeeded another ; one has fallen asleep, another 
has risen in its place, and the process has been repeated 
again and again. But through the long night of 
those who sleep, through the day of life, the work of 
God is going forwards. We can watch the stages of 
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its growth ; the history of the Church shews progress, 
and each age contributes something to the final 
result. But we cannot hasten the end, and we must 
not anticipate it. Christ waits, and we must wait. 
‘Keep on sowing,’ the parable teaches; ‘that is 
your part; leave the growth to God; it will come, 
you know not how.’ Thus the growing time of the 
parable corresponds to the whole period between the 
Ascension and the Coming (the Parousia),—the whole 
dispensation of the Spirit. The laws of spiritual 
growth will work themselves out silently and unseen, 
just as the laws of natural growth do. In both the 
growth seems spontaneous; in both it is really due 
to the immanent power of God. 

So viewed the parable is a key to what we call 
‘Church History.’ But of course it has also its 
fulfilment in the individual life. There too, there is 
need of patience. Given the good soil of a heart 
which is loyal to God and welcomes His word, it will 
bring forth fruit a’rouatn—of itself; not needing, 
that is, artificial or conventional helps, or the periodi- 
cal excitements, such as the over-anxiety of men 
often provides for stirring up the grace of God within 
them, but by the silent and steady action of the 
Holy Spirit, mysteriously co-operating with the human 
will in the ordinary ways of life. Thus this parable 
warns us against too close a scrutiny of the inner 
life, too anxious a watch over its growth, too curious 
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an examination of its nature and laws. What con- 
cerns us is to see that the growth is not suspended by 
causes over which we ourselves have control, that 
the Spirit is not grieved or quenched ; that the blade 
is advancing to the ear, and the corn in the ear is 
getting fuller as the season for growth advances and 
the harvest time draws nearer to our personal life. 
Thus this second parable of the Kingdom of God 
represents the way in which the Divine Sovereignty 
asserts itself over men in history and in life. There 
have been in history, there are in life, times when 
human instruments take a large and manifest part in 
setting up the Kingdom on earth. Our Lord’s own 
ministry was the supreme example of this; it was 
par excellence a sowing time, and the Sower could be 
seen going to and fro up and down the furrows of 
the field. We see the same thing to-day; it is the 
meaning of all our Church life, of the work of our 
three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; of 
sacraments and preaching; of missionary energy. 
All this is in the power of man, and it is man’s duty 
and privilege to do it. But there remains the vast 
and mysterious process in the consciences and hearts 
of men which no man, Priest or Evangelist, can hasten, 
and in which even the Son of Man as such, in His 
earthly life, had no part: the apparently spontaneous 
growth of the Divine life in men, which is the very 
end of all human ministries, and yet which those who 
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minister cannot hasten. The Kingdom of God is 
God Himself working through the laws of man’s 
nature, moulding human wills and lives to Himself 
by the secret power of the Holy Spirit. We sow; 
the rest belongs to the Spirit. 

Lastly, this parable affords us a glimpse of the end. 
The end comes to a nation, or an age, or the individual 
life, when the fruit has yielded itself, wapadoé, 7. 
when it is fully ripe or ready for reaping: when a 
man or peoples have reached the point beyond which 
they will grow no further, at least in their present 
state. When this point has been reached in a career 
we are no judges: it rests with the Great Sower 
who is also the Reaper. With Him there are no 
real delays, and no premature ingathering: When 
the fruit is ripe, straightway he putteth forth the 
sickle, because the harvest is come—evOvs atooré)dXet 
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3. THE PARABLE OF THE TARES 


OR 


OF THE DARNEL IN THE WHEATFIELD 


Next in order to the Parable of the Seed I place the 
Parable of the Tares, which St. Matthew only has 


retained. 
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Another parable set he be- 
fore them, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is likened 
unto a man that sowed good 
seed in his field: but while 
men slept, his enemy came 
and sowed tares also among 
the wheat, and went away. 
But when the blade sprang 
up, and brought forth frutt, 
then appeared the tares also. 
And the servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto 
him, Sir, didst thou not sow 
good seed in thy field? 
whence then hath it tares ? 
And he said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. And 
the servants say unto him, 
Wilt thou then that we go 
and gather them up? But 
he saith, Nay; lest haply 
while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up the wheat with 
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them. Let both grow to- 
gether until the harvest : and 
in the time of the harvest 
I will say to the reapers, 
Gather up first the tares, and 
bind them in bundles to burn 
them: but gather the wheat 
into my barn. 


St. Matthew xiii. 24-30. 


This parable evidently paints the darker side of 
the analogy between the cornfield and the Kingdom 
of God; and the question arises why this dark side 
should have been depicted so early in the course of 
the Gospel. There was as yet, so far as we know, no 
falling away among the disciples: no traitor Judas, 
no fallen Peter; while the Ananiases, Sapphiras, 
and Demases of the Apostolic age were as yet not 
heard of. ‘I own,’ writes Dr. Salmon, ‘I have 
always felt it as a problem demanding explanation, 
that our Lord should have dealt with this topic at so 
early a period of His ministry.’ Dr. Salmon himself 
suggests what is doubtless the true answer, that our 
Lord’s prescience supplied the intimate knowledge of 
the future that He shews in this parable. But His 
knowledge of men—He knew, St. John says,! what 
was in man—in itself would perhaps have sufficed 
to lead Him to foresee that there must be a dark side 
to the operations of the Kingdom of God. It could 
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not be otherwise, human nature being what it is. 
Even in the parable of the Sower there are intimations 
that in many cases the seed is sown in vain; that 
partial or even complete failure is to be expected. 
But the Parable of the Tares carries us further ; 
it is not simple failure that we have here, but a de- 
liberate attempt to counteract and so to destroy the 
work of God. 

This is one of the two parables which are explained 
for us by our Lord Himself. According to St. Matthew 
the explanation was given in the house to the Twelve ; 
not from the boat, not to the crowds. St. Mark tells 
us that it was the Lord’s habit at this time to follow up 
His public teaching by a private instruction when 
He was alone with the Apostles ;1 and two samples 
are given by St. Matthew. It is quite arbitrary to 
say, as some do, that these explanations were added 
by a later generation, and that they embody only the 
traditional interpretation of the first century; they are 
ascribed to Jesus as distinctly as the parables them- 
selves, and have an equal claim to be regarded as His. 

How then is this parable of the Tares interpreted 
by Christ ? 

Téte aels tots dxXovs Then he left the multitudes, 
rAGev eis tHv oixiav. Kat and went into the house: 


1Mc. iv. 33 f. With many such parables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear it: and without a parable spake he not 
unto them: but privately to his own disciples he expounded all 
things. 
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are striking: the Son of 
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and his disciples came unto 
him, saying, Explain unto 
us the parable of the tares of 
the field. And he answered 
and said, He that soweth the 
good seed 1s the Son of man ; 
and the field is the world ; 
and the good seed, these are 
the sons of the kingdom ; 
and the tares are the sons of 
the evil one ; and the enemy 
that sowed them is the devil : 
and the harvest 1s the end of 
the world ; and the reapers 
are angels. 


St. Matthew xiii. 36-39. 


parable, so interpreted, 
Man and the Devil, the 


sons of the Kingdom and of the Evil one, 7.e. those 
who are under the influence of the Divine Reign, 
and those who are in rebellion against it. And 
the lines are bold and broad; the field is the world, 
the cosmos itself ; ‘the harvest comes at the end of 
time. What a conception is here, and what an in- 
sight, quite early in the Ministry, into the world- 
wide, age-long destiny ofthe Gospel,—a conception 
which even now, after nineteen centuries, is not fully 
realized ! 

But there is more. The Lord not only anticipates 
the course of history; He reveals what lies beyond 
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history, when the long ‘ age’ has been wound up and 


the harvest has come. 


It is an apocalypse, which 


comes from Christ Himself. 
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As therefore the tares are 
gathered up and burned with 
fire ; so shall it be in the end 
of the world. The Son of 
man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom all things 
that cause stumbling, and 
them that do iniquity, and 
shall cast them into the fur- 
nace of fire: there shall be 
the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. He that hath ears, 
let him hear. 


St. Matthew xili. 40-43. 


This is an interpretation of the last verses of 


the parable, but one which we feel itself needs 
interpretation, and events only can interpret it 
fully. 

Let me say in passing a little about what is apoca- 
lyptic in the Gospels. It has been borne in upon us 
by the discoveries and rediscoveries of recent years 
that Apocalyptic held a very important place in the 


moulding of Jewish thought at the time of our Lord, 
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One after another of a great series of Jewish Apoca- 
lypses has been published, and most of them in 
English, so that he who runs may read for himself. 
We have come to see that the Book of Daniel and 
the Revelation of St. John are but the first and one 
- of the last of a chain of writings which reach from the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes to the fall of Jerusalem 
and beyond it, all of which dealt in the same general 
manner with the unseen and the future. And the 
question is not unnaturally asked, How far was our 
Lord’s own teaching, or at least His language, affected 
by this literature? As to His language, there is an 
interesting example in this parable of the Tares: 
the singular expression the end or consummation of 
the age or of the ages, 4 cvvréXewa TOU alévos or TaV 
alévev, occurs in several of the Apocalypses ; and if 
the corresponding Aramaic phrase was actually used 
by our Lord, it is probable that He used it as a form 
of words familiar to Him or to His generation through 
the Apocalyptic literature. And as to His teaching 
on these subjects, it is quite in accordance with His 
method to start with what He found, to adopt as 
much of the current thought as contained elements 
of truth, giving it a wider and fuller meaning, but not 
rejecting the imperfect form in which it was clothed. 

Let me proceed to apply these principles to His 
interpretation of the closing verses of the parable 
of the Tares. The language there is cast in the 
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usual mould of apocalyptic description. The Son of 
Man, now the glorified, exalted Messiah, is seen as 
the King in the Divine Kingdom, surrounded by His 
body-guard of Angels. They are sent forth to make 
the great and final separation between the evil and 
the good; the former are cast into a burning fiery 
furnace; the latter shine as the sun in the Father’s 
eternal Kingdom. Much of this description belongs 
no doubt to the apocalyptic phraseology of the age ; 
you will find somewhat similar pictures of the future 
in not a few of the later Jewish writings. But 
underneath the phraseology there is Christ’s own 
teaching, which perhaps we cannot altogether separate 
from what is symbolical, but which gives to the sym- 
bolism a value which is wanting in such writings as 
Enoch, and the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the 
Fourth Book of Esdras. As we look at the imagery, 
the teaching begins to stand out from the background ; 
and its chief point is this. The Lord foretells the 
approach of an age when all men will be seen in their 
true characters ; when all that is evil in them must 
be consumed like dross in the furnace, and all that is 
good must shine out and proclaim itself in their very 
faces ; when all the stumbling-blocks of life will be 
taken out of the way, and all evil-doers disappear 
from the Church ; and when this is done, the Kingdom 
of the Son shall be merged in the Kingdom of the 
Father, and God be all in all. 
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This, then, is to be the end of the sowing and the 
growing which make up the present history of the 
Kingdom of God. The harvest, to which the two 
previous parables briefly pointed, is now seen to 
bring destruction as well as salvation. And _ this, 
because the sowing and the growing have not all 
been of one sort. If the Son of Man has sown good 
wheat, the foeman, the Devil, has followed with a 
sowing of darnel. If the good seed has grown and 
ripened, so also has the bad. We know how all this 
has been verified in Christian history; and we do 
not doubt that the sequel which for the present is 
clothed in symbolical form will be verified in good time. 
Meanwhile the parable has a present practical teach- 
ing which we must not overlook. The Lord fore- 
knew, not only that the tares would appear with the 
wheat, but that the Church would be tempted, when 
they appeared, to try to root them out. And under 
the form of the parable He warns the Church, once 
for all, to attempt nothing of the sort. 

Reasons have sometimes been given for this which 
are not given in the parable itself: that the darnel 
and the wheat, being more or less alike in form, the 
wheat may be mistaken for darnel; or that the 
darnel can be converted into wheat, if it is left long 
enough. The latter is of course impossible ; however 
long you let the darnel grow, it will not become wheat. 
Nor is there much risk of the one plant being mistaken 
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for the other. The parable itself sufficiently explains 
the command when it adds, Lest while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up the wheat also. Pull up the darnel, 
and the chances are that a wheat plant will come with 
it. And this is after all the gravest danger which 
besets the exercise of Church discipline. Not that 
you will mistake an Arius for an Athanasius, or a 
saint for a hypocrite, but that in uprooting the pre- 
tender or the blasphemer, you may uproot also many 
whom circumstances have attached to him, but who 
are at heart loyal subjects of the Divine Kingdom. 
Our Lord’s direction, however, cannot be taken to 
prohibit the Church from all exercise of discipline ; 
the saying Whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained, 
serves to balance the command Let both grow together. 
And the latter saying must be held to apply not so 
much to the public action of the Church as a body, 
as to the conduct of individual Christians towards 
one another. It condemns the ruthless severity of 
the Donatists in the fifth century, who, because the 
Church is a society of saints, would have no com- 
munion with the Catholic Bishops who did not expel 
those whom they regarded as sinners; and it con- 
demns also much of the austerity which we associate 
with Puritanism, and the want of charity which is 
only too common among religious people generally 
in their conduct towards those who cannot pronounce 
their shibboleth. Suppose they are tares and suppose 
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you yourselves are good wheat, still let them grow 
side by side with you in the Master’s field, till the 
Master Himself divides. It is the lesson which St. Paul 
teaches the Romans: Who art thou that judgest the 
servant of another ? to his own lord he standeth or falleth.1 

You will observe how in this parable the Kingdom 
passes from the abstract to the concrete. Whereas 
in the parable of the Seed, the Kingdom is the action 
of the spiritual laws by which men’s hearts and lives 
are gradually subjected to the Divine will and made 
ready for the Divine service, here the Kingdom has 
come to mean nearly what we call the ‘ Church,’ 
the visible Society in which men, good and evil, 
grow and ripen together, and which is potentially 
of the same extent as the world. Thus in this early 
parable we already have a vision of the Catholic 
Church, the Church which is bounded only by the 
cosmos. The field is the world, and it is Christ's 
field 2 and conterminous with Christ’s Kingdom,’ and 
it will eventually form a part of the Father’s 
Kingdom.* 

It would be a mistake and a somewhat serious 
mistake to regard our Lord as speaking of the ‘Church’ 
whenever He speaks of the Kingdom of God, as if the 

1 Rom. xiv. 4. od tis ef 6 kplywy adddébrproy olkérny 3 TH idly Kuply 
oTHKel t) Wire. 

2in thy field: ev TH o@ aypw. 

3 out of his Kingdom : ék rijs Baothelas avdrou. 

‘in the Kingdom of my Father : év rq Baotdela Tov rarpds abrav, 
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two were altogether identical; more generally it 
is the invisible rule of the Spirit of God which seems 
to be in His mind. But there are parables where 
the Church comes clearly into view, and this is one 
of them. And it is very wonderful to see how exactly 
our Lord has foreseen the course which Church 
history would take, not indeed in detail, but in its 
main features. The prescience which has seen so 
clearly its course so far, may surely be trusted when 
it goes on to describe how all will end. The eschat- 
ology of the parable is confirmed by the fulfilment 
before our eyes of that part which relates to the past 
and the present. 

On one detail in the eschatology I must say some- 
thing. The Lord speaks of the future life, that which 
lies beyond the consummation, the end (7 ovvreNeta), 
as being passed in the Kingdom of His Father. The 
Church in the world is His Kingdom; and the 
Father’s Kingdom is beyond, issuing out of it. This 
seems to be exactly what St. Paul has in mind when 
he writes, When all things (ra wavta, the universe of 
things) shall have been subjected to him (the Son), 
then. even the Son himself shall be subjected to him 
who subjected all things to him, that God may be all 
in ail.1 The Kingdom of God, or of Heaven, is, in 
its origin and end, the Kingdom of the Father: 
Our Father, we pray, Thy Kingdom come. But the 


11 Cor. xv. 28. 
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Kingdom of the Father can come only through the 
Kingdom of the Son; the Spirit of God leads men to 
the Son, that through the Son they may be brought 
at last to the Father. There is something to come 
beyond this present life of the Spirit, beyond the 
history of the visible Church, beyond even the com- 
plete subjugation of the world to Christ. All these 
are a means to an end, and the end is that God may 
be all in all. Of that final merging of all in the 
Kingdom of the Father, that subjection of the Son 
Himself to the Father, we can form no adequate idea : 
but it is undoubtedly represented in the New Testa. 
ment as the final issue of all saintly life and missionary 
work, even of our Lord’s work and of the Holy 
Spirit’s work, the supreme end for which we are to 


live and pray. 


4. THE PARABLE OF THE MUSTARD SEED 


THERE is yet one more parable in which the vegetable 
world with its process of growth and plant life is 
used to represent the nature of the Divine Kingdom. 
It is the parable of the Mustard seed, which is found 
in all the Synoptists, but in slightly different forms, 
and in St. Luke in a different context. Let us take 
it as we find it in St. Mark. 

Tas 6poudowpev tHv Baor- How shall we liken the 


Aciav Tov Geor, ev Tiveadtiy kingdom of God? or in 
S.P. ‘ 
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what parable shall we set tt 
forth? It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, which, when tt 
zs sown upon the earth, 
though tt be less than all the 
seeds that are upon the earth, 
yet when it is sown, groweth 
up, and becometh greater than 
all the herbs, and putteth out 
great branches; so that the 
birds of the heaven can lodge 
under the shadow thereof. 


St. Mark iv. 30-32.1 


Both St. Matthew and St. Luke seem to have 
endeavoured to remove what looked like exaggeration 


1 PARALLELS. 

‘Opola éorly » Baoiéla Tay 
obpavay Kokky owdmews, dv AaBwv 
dvOpwros eomepev ev TH aypPO 
pév 
TdvTwy Tav omepndrwv, brav dé 
avindy peifov rv Naxdvev éorlv 
kal ylvera dévdpov, ware Oey Ta 


attod' 5 puKpdrepov €or 


merewda TOU ovpavod Kal KaTaoKnvol 
év Tots KAGOoLsS avVTOU. 


ST. MATTHEW xiii. 31, 32. 


The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, and sowed 
in his field: which indeed is 
less than all seeds ; but when it 
zs grown, it ts greater than the 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the heaven come 
and lodge in the branches thereof. 


St. LUKE xiii. 18, 19. 


Tive opola éorivy  Bactrela 
Tov Oeov, Kal Tive Opolmow adbrHy 5 
opola éotly KOKK@ olwdrews, dy 
AaBav dvOpwmros EBarev els KHrov 
éavtod, Kal niénoev Kal éyévero 
els Sévdpov, Kal Ta merewd Tod 
TOUS 


ovpavod KaTEecKhVvwoey ev 


KAddos avrov. 


Unto what is the kingdom of 
God like? and whereunto shall 
Lliken it? It is like untoa grain 
of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and cast into his own 
garden ; and it grew, and became 
a tree ; and the birds of the heaven 
lodged in the branches thereof. 
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in St. Mark’s version of the parable. St. Matthew 
writes simply When it has grown, it is greater than 
the herbs and becomes a tree, and St. Luke omits all 
reference to the smallness of the seed, and merely 
says that Jt grew and came to be a tree. But the 
emphatic, popular, even extreme way (I borrow a 
word from Dr. Sanday) of putting a case is character- 
istic of our Lord’s Galilean teaching, and I have little 
doubt that the original is forcibly represented by 
St. Mark’s Though it be less than all the seeds that are 
upon the earth ... becometh greater than all the herbs, 
the sense being There is no other seed of its kind so small, 
and no herb grows so tall. The mustard seed was 
proverbial for its tiny size compared with that of 
other seeds which produce equally large plants; the 
proverb occurs again in St. Matthew xvii. 20, St. 
Luke xvii. 6, in the Talmud and in the Koran. The 
plant grows occasionally to a height of eight or even 
twelve feet, and is then, as St. Matthew says, quite 
a tree, with strong branches on which a bird can 
perch; and as a matter of fact it has been noticed 
that when the fruit ripens the birds do so in flights, 
for the sake of the seeds. As it stands in St. Mark 
therefore the picture is on the whole faithful to 
nature; and St. Luke’s effort to make it more so—he 
did not know Palestine so well—leads him to miss (as 
we shall see) one of the main points of the parable. 
At the outset you will notice that this parable 
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speaks not of many seeds (as the previous ones) but 
of a single grain. We have before us but a single 
object, not a multitude, and the growth of one plant, 
not the ripening together of all. Our attention is 
concentrated on a solitary seed, one of the very 
smallest, one proverbially small. Let it be isolated, 
taken by itself, and put into a field (Mt.), or better 
still a garden (Lc.) where it will have a chance of being 
undisturbed, and where it can be watched. And 
what do we find? By an indubitable law of growth 
it mounts up (avaBaiver, Mc.), is soon taller than 
many a plant from bigger seed, and grows into a tree. 

Such, Christ teaches, is the Kingdom of Heaven, 
viewed as a unity: in its beginnings, such as men 
saw in Himself and His little band of disciples, small, 
infinitesimally small to the outward eye. Compare 
the band of Galilean peasants, headed by a Carpenter 
from Nazareth, with the great doctors of the law at 
Jerusalem ; with the empire and state of Augustus ; 
with all the pageant, over which the Lord’s eyes 
swept, of coming empires and kings ; how insignificant 
the former seemed. But the insignificant band of 
Christ’s followers was as a seed, and the seed was a 
life, and it was of the nature of that life to grow and 
grow until it filled the world. And the time would 
come when the great ones of the earth would be glad 
to come and take shelter under the shadow of the 
Divine Kingdom as it manifested itself in the Church. 
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The reference is to Dan. iv. 12, The beasts of the field 
had shadow under it, and the fowls of the heavens dwelt 
in the branches of it, where Nebuchadnezzar’s greatness 
is described by a like figure. 

So interpreted, this parable is a picture of the 
expansion of Christianity, the final domination of 
Christianity ; and it has been realized again and again 
in European history. In the first instance it was 
meant, I think, as a warning to those who heard our 
Lord not to despise the apparent smallness of the 
work which Jesus was doing in Galilee, and as an 
encouragement to His disciples not to succumb 
under opposition. It is like that other saying Fear 
not, little flock ; for it is your Father's good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.+ Only the parable suggests 
that this is not a matter simply of an arbitrary Will, 
| but of the working out of a natural law; as the 
mustard seed must grow, so surely must the Kingdom 


Sat 


| of Heaven; the principles that Jesus instilled cannot 


_ fail to spring up, and must become a tree of life to 


mankind. 

But of course what is true of the Kingdom of God 
\in the world, is also true in its measure of the same 

| Kingdom in individuals. The beginnings of grace 

} in a man are small; whether you look at the work 

| which was going on in the hearts of the Twelve, or 
at the gift of the new birth in Baptism, a mere seed 
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dormant in the soil of the infant life, or at the first 
stirring of better desires in the baptized man or 
woman who has been for years living without God. 
The beginnings in each case are small, even imper- 
ceptible; the end, if the seed is suffered to grow, is 
‘eternal life,’ the restoration of the whole man to 
fellowship with God and the glory of God. 

It is in fact a first principle of the Kingdom of God, 
of God’s manner of acting and of ruling the world, 
that He begins with small things, and makes them 
great, greater far than the greatest things among 
men. You remember that magnificent paradox of 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. i. where we have a list of things 
which God chooses and uses: the foolish things, the 
weak things, the base things, and the things that are 
despised, TH mwpa, TA acOevh, TA ayer, TA ELovDernueva 
ending at last with the things that are not, Ta un dvra 
things which are regarded by men as having no 
substantial existence (he does not say Ta ovk ovTa, 
the things which have no real existence at all). No 
instrumentality is too feeble for God; indeed, in the 
Divine Kingdom there is an actual preference shewn 
for things that are feeble as a vehicle for Divine 
power. It is the least of all seeds that produces 
the greatest of herbs; it was the feeblest of all 
beginnings, preaching to simple folk in a remote 
province, preaching simple truths about God as our 
Father, ending all with the death of the Cross—it 
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was from this that the greatest of all religions, the 
mightiest spiritual force in the world, took its rise. 
So the Gospel of the Kingdom corrects all our false 
estimates of things; we learn from it that mere size, 
strength, money-value, are of no weight in comparison 
with goodness, righteousness, truth, the Kingdom of 
God in a man or in asystem. For the latter have 
within them an inherent vitality which not only 
must live but must grow for ever. 


5. THE PARABLE OF THE LEAVEN 


In St. Matthew xiii. 33 and St. Luke xiii. 20f. the 
parable of the Mustard plant is followed by the 
parable of the Leaven. It is given by both in almost 
identical terms : 


"AXAnv rapaBoAny eAdAn- Another parable spake he 
aev avrois' ‘Opoia eotiv 7 unto them; The kingdom of 
Bactr<ia trav ovpavav Cipn, heaven is like unto leaven, 
qv AaBovoa yuviy evexpuvfev which a woman took, and hid 
eis aAetpov odta tpia ews 08 in three measures of meal, 
eCvpoOn ddov. till 1t was all leavened. 

St. Matthew xiii. 33.1 


1 PARALLEL. ST. LUKE xiii. 20, 21. 

Kai rddw elev Tht dmordow And again he said, Where- 
Thy Bacirelavy tov Oecd; duota unto shall I liken the kingdom 
éorly Sbpy, Av NaBovoa yur expv- of God? It is like unto leaven, 
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éfuud0n ddov. three measures of meal, till it 

was all leavened. 
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Next to the outdoor process of sowing, growth, 
and harvest, there was no more universal spectacle 
in Palestine than the woman mixing and kneading 
up her yeast with the dough. It is the one great 
distinctive sign of the Paschal Feast that no leaven 
was to be found for eight days in any Jewish house ; 
at other times the practice was universal, and could 
be observed daily. It is such daily occurrences, 
such obvious object lessons that our Lord chooses ; 
there is nothing recondite in His choice of similitudes ; 
the Kingdom of Heaven is to enter every man’s life, 
and it finds its analogies in the life it enters, and not 
in things remote from it. It is interesting, too, 
that He selects His scenes from the life of the Galilean 
woman, as well as from that of the man. The man 
is at his work in his field or garden, the woman at 
her oven; and there is a parable which answers to 
each ; just so in St. Luke xv., that other great chapter 
of parables, the woman finds her lost coin, as the 
man his lost sheep. It is evident, I think, that 
women as well as men were among the crowds, and 
that the Lord welcomed them and purposely drew 
some of His illustrations from the surroundings of 
each sex. 

The leaven, however, is capable of two very opposite 
uses as an illustration. The ancients regarded 
fermentation as a species of corruption, and therefore 
made leaven a figure of moral evil, and it is so used 
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both in the Old and New Testaments. Under the 
Law no leaven was allowed in any offering made upon 
the altar,4 doubtless for this reason; and the same 
feeling, perhaps, lay at the root of the prohibition 
of leaven in the Passover week. It is interesting to 
find that a similar aversion to leaven exists in the 
Old Roman religion: for example, that most dis- 
tinguished of Roman priestly officials, the Flamen 
Dialis, was forbidden to eat leavened bread. The 
New Testament recognizes this aspect of leaven, 
as when St. Paul exhorts, Know ye not that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump? Purge out the old 
leaven, the leaven, as he says below, of malice and 
wickedness.* And our Lord Himself spoke deprecat- 
ingly of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
meaning their pernicious doctrine. This is indeed 
the prevalent view of leaven in the New Testament. 
Considered as a type of moral energy, its connotation 
is on the whole decidedly bad. For this reason some 
have taken the Parable of the’ Leaven as a prophecy 
of the spread of evil through the Church until the 
whole was corrupted: a very much worse version 
of the teaching of the Parable of the Tares, for in the 


1 Exod. xxxiv. 25; Lev. ii. 11. 

2 Plutarch writes (quaest. Rom. § 109, ed.Teubner): 7 d¢ fvun 
Kal yéyovev éx POopas airy, kal Pbelper 7 pdpaya puyvupevy. 

31 Cor. v. 6 ff. ovk oldare bre puuxpa dun Srov 7d Pipapa Svpot ; 
éxxaddpare Thy madaay Counv... Kaxlas kat rovnplas. 

4Mt. xvi. 6, 12. 
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Tares evil is represented as merely mixed with the 
good, in whatever proportions, whereas in the Leaven, 
if we hold their view, it is represented as finally 
triumphant and universally disseminated, the whole 
Kingdom of God on earth being leavened by it. 
But that is very far from being the prospect which our 
Lord holds out to His Church; whatever dark ages 
may come, evil is in the end to be conquered and not 
to conquer. Hence in this parable we must not 
press the idea of corruption which usually adheres to 
leaven, but think only of its characteristic power of 
spreading through a mass far greater than itself, and 
changing it, making the rest like itself. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is like leaven: it is a 
principle endowed with a subtle power of spreading 
itself through society and transforming it. Look at 
the process as it is exemplified in the case of leaven. 
A woman takes a small piece of leavened dough, 
reserved from yesterday’s baking, buries it in a great 
lump of the unleavened, then kneads it all up and 
leaves the leaven to work. So the life and teaching 
of the Incarnate Son were dropped into the mass of 
human society, and left to work; and the leavening 
process began which has gone forward from generation 
to generation, and will go forward till the whole is 
leavened with the principles of the Divine life. 

This is far from being merely another way of 
representing the spread of the Kingdom of Heaven 
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from small things to great which is foretold in the 
Parable of the Mustard Seed. The Mustard Seed, 
like the other parables of sowing, represents the law 
of growth as it is common to the vegetable and the 
spiritual kingdom. But the leaven does not in this 
sense grow; it makes its way through an alien 
mass, changing its character by a pervasive influence. 
This is quite a new view of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and it is complementary to the former. Its progress 
is like that of a growing plant; but it is also like 
that of a permeating, a spreading influence. The 
Kingdom grows by its own inherent vitality, but it 
grows also by assimilating to itself that which has 
hitherto been of a different nature and even hostile 
to it. There was nothing in common use which so 
clearly illustrated this property as leaven; and so, 
notwithstanding the bad reputation which leaven 
had in symbolism, the Lord did not hesitate to use it 
for His own purpose. Good, He would say, spreads 
as well as evil, if not so fast. In Israel under the 
Law the Kingdom of God had not spread to other 
nations, for even the Dispersion merely sought to 
bring people of other nations over to the Israelite 
fold; there was no effort made to influence without 
proselytizing them. But the new Kingdom was not 
to be such; the men whom it dominated were to 
remain in their own homes and influence those around 
them, until the whole Empire, the whole world, the 
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whole lump of humanity was leavened by the faith 
and moral teaching of Jesus Christ. 

This parable may be applied also to the individual 
life. Christianity when it is hidden deep in a man’s 
heart like leaven in dough, cannot lie inactive there ; 
it spreads through his entire being, gradually bringing 
every power, intellect, affections, will, under obedience 
to Christ. If this is not so, the reason must be that 
the leaven lies as yet on the surface of the man’s 
nature, and has not sunk into his heart ; once there, 
it must work on to its goal, which is the sanctification 
of our whole nature, body, soul, and spirit.? 


The next two parables in St. Matthew again form 
a pair, dealing with the Kingdom of Heaven in the 
individual life. They follow the interpretation of 
the Parable of the Tares, which was given to the 
disciples in the house, so that they were perhaps 
spoken not to the crowd but to the Twelve; but 
this must remain uncertain. Both are peculiar to 
St. Matthew. Let us take the first. 


Thess v.23. 
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6. THE PARABLE OF THE HIDDEN TREASURE 


“Opoia éeotiv 7 Bacrr<&la 
TOV odpavov Onoavp@ KeKpup- 
MA 2 “A > A a 3 \ 
pévp ev TO Gypo, Sv evpav 
” ” \ aa 
avOpwros expupev, Kal amd 
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An ” \ > , 
mwre doa EXE Kal ayopdes 


~~ > > f 
TOV Gypov ExEivov, 


The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a treasure hidden in 
the field; which a man found, 
and hid; and in his joy he 
goeth and selleth all that he 
hath, and buyeth that field. 


St. Matthew xiii. 44. 


TuIs again is built upon an incident which, if not 
of daily happening, is not uncommon in Eastern 
lands. A labourer, breaking up new soil, or going 
deeper than others have gone, strikes something hard, 
which rings under his pick-axe. He finds it to be 
an old wine jar, perhaps carefully sealed, but when 
the seal is broken, there comes out not wine, but gold 
and silver coins of three or four centuries ago. In 
lands where banks were not yet and where life and 
property were insecure, the owner of property was 
often at a loss how to dispose of it safely. A part 
of it was often buried in a place which the man did 
not make known even to wife or son; if he died 
leaving his secret untold, the treasure might lie under 
the soil for generations, till by a mere chance it was 
turned up by some peasant ploughing or digging. 
There were even people who spent their time in 
digging up waste land on the mere chance of striking 
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on such treasures,! but the man in the parable seems 
to have happened upon it by accident. But he does 
not at once tell all the world of the treasure which he 
has found, nor carry it to the nearest magistrate and 
surrender it. He dissembles his joy, but it moves him 
to take a momentous step. He sells his little all; it is 
just enough to buy the field, and the land is his, with 
all in it. So he becomes possessor of the treasure, and 
that done, cares nothing for the sacrifice he has made. 

How is this parable to be interpreted? The points 
it seized are evidently, first, the man’s unexpected 
and joyful discovery of the treasure, and then the 
cheerful sacrifice of all he has in order to make it his 
own. The treasure answers of course to the spiritual 
riches, the fuller and higher life, which comes to a 
man through believing and obeying Christ; a 
treasure hidden till the man himself finds it, and found 
often as it were by the merest accident. The man is 
simply digging as usual in his field, engaged in the 
ordinary work of life, when the discovery flashes 
upon him; it may be in a sermon, or in a page of 
the Gospels which he has read hundreds of times 
before, or even in the workings of his own mind under 
the action of the Holy Spirit. When the Kingdom 
of God comes thus to a man, it compels sacrifice ; 


1 Job iii. 21 speaks of those who ‘long for death... and dig 
for it more than for hid treasures’; so Proverbs ii. 4, ‘ If thou 
seek wisdom as silver, and search for her as for hid treasures.’ 
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it may be, the sacrifice of everything. He sees things 
in a new light; the treasure must be secured at all 
costs, and he goes through with the business till it is 
done. The Lord evidently has in view the sacrifice 
to which He had called the Twelve, and was calling 
all who followed Him. It is the teaching of that 
hard saying, Whosoever of you forsaketh not all that he 
hath cannot be my disciple, and many more sayings of 
the Galilean ministry to the same effect. Yet in 
the Parable of the Hid Treasure, this great sacrifice 
is not imposed as a duty, but represented as an act 
inspired by the very joy of the great discovery: For 
joy thereof... he selleth all that he hath. And we see 
how provident, how businesslike, the man’s conduct 
really is: he gains very much more than he lost. No 
doubt the ethics of his conduct are not beyond 
criticism, for he bought the field for far less than its 
real worth from an unsuspecting owner. But in 
this parable, as in some others, we are not concerned 
with the ethical standard of the characters: in- 
deed doubtful ethics cannot help towards acquiring 
the heavenly treasure. All that has to be considered 
is the greatness of the sacrifice and its wisdom ; 
he who counts all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ * counts correctly, for so they 
are in the reckoning of eternity. 

We have then in this Parable of the Treasure a 

BE Cr xiv y 33 aPhilitt.)3, 
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similitude of what happened with especial frequency 
in the first days: the days when men literally left 
kindred and property and life itself for Christ’s sake. 
Doubtless it was meant to prepare the Apostles and 
first generation of believers for the extreme sacrifices 
which awaited them; but it was so incomparably 
great that for its sake they might well take joyfully 
the spoiling of their goods‘ and even the loss of their 
lives. But even in our own days the principle of the 
parable still holds good. Just in so far as men dis- 
cover their faith for themselves, as the Kingdom 
of God comes upon them like hid treasure, revealing 
itself in the experience of life, they are ready to make 
sacrifices for it; and in proportion as they make 
sacrifices for it, the treasure becomes really theirs. 


7. THE PARABLE OF THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


THE second parable of this pair strikes the same note 
of sacrifice, but the circumstances are partly different. 
Tldduv dpota éoriv 7) Baor- Again, the kingdom of 
Aelia tOv ovpavov éumdpw heaven is like unto a man 
(ntouvtTe Kadods papyapitas’ that is a merchant seeking 
edpav S¢ eva rodtripov pap- goodly pearls: and having 
yapitnvy ame\Odv rérpaxev found one pearl of great 
Tavra boa eixev kal nysparev price, he went and sold all 
avTov. that he had, and bought it. 
St. Matthew xiii. 45, 46. 


Y Hebyixs 34: 
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This may seem to be an exception to the rule that 
the parables represent common facts and scenes ; 
for the Holy Land had no pearl fishery. But the 
Red Sea has beds of the pearl oyster, and the pearl 
was in high repute in Galilee and elsewhere in the 
East in our Lord’s time: Cast not your pearls before 
swine 1 was a proverb which appealed to those who 
heard the Sermon on the Mount; the woman of 
fashion in St. Paul’s Epistle 2 decks herself out with 
pearls, gold and costly raiment; the gateways of 
the New Jerusalem in St. John’s vision ® are made 
of monster pearls. Doubtless the pearl merchant 
was to be seen on the great roads of Galilee, passing 
between Herod’s capital and Tiberias, and the other 
great cities of the North, Damascus, Sidon, and Tyre. 
The merchant in the parable sought goodly pearls, 
fine specimens, and with these he was content. But 
one day he was offered a pearl far beyond all others 
in value, and he was determined to have it. As the 
peasant sold all that he had to buy the field where the 
treasure lay hid, so the merchant parted with all his 
stock in trade, all the goodly pearls he had been at 
such pains to acquire, for the sake of the one which 
excelled them all. Better be the owner of that one, 
than of a whole sackful of inferior gems ! 


1Mt. vii. 6. 
21 Tim. ii. 9; cf. Apoc. xvii. 4. 
3 Apoc, xxi. 21. 

S.P. D 
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This parable, it is evident, is meant to be com- 
plementary to the parable of the Treasure. That 
lays emphasis on the finding, this upon the seeking ; 
that on the richness of the treasure found, this on its 
superior beauty. There is no reason why seeking and 
finding should not be combined in one experience, 
in fact, it is normal for them to be combined—he 
that seeketh findeth—but it often happens that one or 
the other is more prominent in particular lives. 
The merchantman seeking goodly pearls is one who 
has definite aims in life, and whose aims are high: 
he is one with a high moral standard, or with great 
intellectual ideals; he seeks not only the pearls of 
life but the goodly pearls, the best of them, the bright 
and noble things in art, poetry, philosophy, learning, 
or heroism, philanthropy ; whatsoever things are true... 
honourable ...just...pure...lovely...of good report: 
on all these things he thinks, and he does well. But 
one day his ambition is fired by the sight of a yet 
goodlier pearl: the Kingdom of Heaven cuts across 
his path, and all his spiritual and intellectual stock- 
in-trade is as nothing in his eyes if he can gain it. 
Henceforth he seeks first the Kingdom and righteous- 
ness of God, and there is no sacrifice he will not make 
for the sake of acquiring them. And such a man has 
much to sacrifice, far more than the ordinary man. 
The parable, if we may press it, suggests that the 
pearl merchant actually parts with all his other 
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pearls to gain this one, But in the case of the 
Kingdom of Heaven there is usually no such necessity ; 
the spiritual merchant may well keep all goodly 
and noble things he already has, if only he sub- 
ordinates them to the Kingdom; he may become 
the Christian artist, poet, philosopher, scholar, the 
Christian hero or philanthropist ; all these things are 
taken up into his Christian life and made a part of it. 
Still even in such a case there will be a sacrifice to be 
made for the sake of acquiring the precious pearl, 
and there is no sacrifice which the man who has seen 
it would not, if needful, gladly make. This, then, he 
has in common with the labourer, 7.e. the uneducated, 
ungifted Christian, who finds the hoard of gold and 
silver coins; but he has this over and above, that 
his educated sense of beauty finds satisfaction in the 
glory of his new acquisition. The gold and silver 
appeals to the labourer, the pearl to the merchant. 
So it is that the Kingdom of Heaven makes its appeal 
quite differently to men of different capacities and 
mental equipments: to the converted coal-heaver 
or cobbler, who appears on a revivalist platform, and 
to the cultivated man who has quite other standards 
of value. To the latter it is the exquisite beauty of 
our Lord’s life that appeals, or the correspondence 
of the Gospel with the deepest needs of men; whereas 
the former is attracted by the sense of personal 
salvation which he desires. Neither of the two can 
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quite sympathize with the other’s standard ; and yet 
they are both drawn to the one Christ.’ I ask you to 
note how this great fact of the many-sidedness of 
Christianity, its power of winning and satisfying 
people of different views and even opposite tempera- 
ments, and antecedents, was anticipated by our Lord ; 
it was indeed part of His plan for the recovery of 
the world, and it finds a place in the teaching of 
these two parables, when they are compared together 
and we note how much they have in common, and 
yet how the circumstances differ. 


8. THE PARABLE OF THE DRAW-NET 


St. MaTTHEw’s great chapter of parables closes with 
a parable, the seventh in his series, which represents 
the end of the present seeking and finding. 
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Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a net, 
that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind: 
which, when it was filled, 
they drew up on the beach ; 
and they sat down, and 
gathered the good into vessels, 
but the bad they cast away. 

St. Matthew xiii. 47, 48. 


As the series began with corn-growing, the prevalent 
business of the hills round the Lake, so it ends with 
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a scene which must have been one of the most com- 
mon on the shores of the Lake. The western shore 
was the fishing ground of Palestine; the freshwater 
fishes of Palestine are singularly numerous—twenty- 
two species have been counted peculiar to the 
country—and in the sunny hollow of the Sea of 
Galilee they lie in shoals. Thus it came to pass that 
fishermen formed a large part of the population of all 
the towns on the Lake and fish its chief food; while 
at Taricheae, at the S.W. end, there was a local trade 
of salting down fish, and the dried fish of the Lake 
were sold in the streets of Jerusalem and probably 
exported to other countries. The fishing industry 
was carried on partiy in boats from which the fish 
were caught in throw-nets (au@iSAyorpa), but also 
partly from the shore by means of draw-nets (cayyvae) 
or ‘seines,’ as they call them still in Cornwall. The 
two sorts of nets are mentioned together in Habakkuk 
i. 15: He catcheth them in his net, and gathereth them 
in his drag.1 You will notice the difference: while 
the throw-net retained safely enough all that got inside 
it, unless indeed it broke before it could be pulled up 
or brought to land, the ‘drag’ or draw-net kept on 
getting more and more, sweeping the bottom of the 
sea clean as far as it went. Hence the draw-net 
would probably shew not only a larger haul, but a 
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more varied one, gathering of every kind. In the 
fishing scenes of St. Luke v. and St. John xxi. it is 
the throw-nets that are used; here, for various 
reasons which will appear, the Lord chooses the draw- 
net. 

Few scenes could have been more familiar than the 
sorting that followed the drawing in of the net. All 
of us know the fascination of watching the incoming 
of the great draw-net; the gradual contraction of 
the semi-circle of corks which at first floats far out 
on the water, but is at last drawn in to the shore; 
then at last, as the net comes up, the great seething 
mass of silver fish, leaping and struggling, as they are 
disgorged upon the bank. A ring of spectators gathers 
round, while the fish are hastily handled by the 
squatting men; the good, edible, sorts, fit for sale or 
for use, are collected in buckets, while the worthless, 
undersized, inedible, are flung aside into the sea or 
at a distance on the shore. Then there is a rapid 
counting of the result: that morning after the 
resurrection when Jesus bid the seven cast the net 
(Oécrvov) on the right side of the boat, the number 
was 153 large fish, and it was noted as wonderful that 
such a haul did not break the net ; but the net in the 
Parable was the much larger seine (cayjvy) and the 
take would be proportionally great. However, the 
sorting and counting soon come to an end, and then 
the fish that are worth keeping are sent off tv 
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Taricheae to be salted down, or to the fish markets 
of Tiberias and Capernaum, and the fishermen go 
off to their rest, or to fresh tasks elsewhere. 

And now the interpretation. It is partly given by 
the Lord Himself, as.in the case of the Parables of 


the Sower, and the Tares. 
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So shall it be in the end 
of the world: the angels 
shall come forth, and sever 
the wicked from among the 
righteous, and shall cast 
them into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be the weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 


St. Matthew xiii. 49, 50. 


The last two clauses are exactly the same as the 
last two in the interpretation of the Tares, though 
there is nothing in the Parable of the Draw-net 
which suggests the fiery furnace or the wail of suffer- 
ing; the refuse on the shore is not burnt, but carried 
away by the next storm. It may be that these clauses 
were no part of the original report, but were added 
as a kind of refrain by the person who collected the 
parables together. In any case I have already said 
about these terrible words all that I have to say to 
you, and so I will not notice them now. Enough 
remains to give us a lead as to the purpose of the 
Parable of the Draw-net. 

The Lord sees a portion of the great sea of life 
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enclosed by a net, the operation of which in some way 
answers to the Kingdom of Heaven; this net re- 
mains where it is to the end of the present order. It 
is difficult not to see in the Draw-net the great 
Christian society, the Church, which was already 
within His view (as we learn from St. Matthew xiii. 18 ; 
Xvili. 17); indeed He knew Himself about to send it 
into all the world to draw men into the Kingdom. 
The Church by its very constitution as a Society, 
with visible bonds of union in the Sacraments, encloses 
men as in a net, from which they cannot wholly 
escape, though the spaces within her great circum- 
ference are so wide that men may be and often are 
unconscious that they are not absolutely free. And 
the Church remains from the beginning to the end, 
amidst storms and calms, quietly engaged in the work 
of enclosing souls; so quietly that the world hardly 
takes cognizance of the fact. Yet as surely as the 
net is in the waters, the fishermen will come to draw 
it up; and as surely as the Church is at her work in 
the world, there will come a day of bringing the results 
to light, of sorting those who have ever been within 
the sweep of her net. As in the Parable of the 
Tares, the sorting belongs to the Son of Man, but He 
works in it by His angels: the Divine Man, that is, 
Who is the Head of the race, is the Supreme Judge 
of human life and character, but His judgement is 
mediated by unseen forces which are at His command 
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and which the day will reveal.1 In both parables, 
again, the judgement is between evil men and good, 
the test being worthlessness or worth, uselessness or 
usefulness. The tares are worthless, mere cumberers 
of the ground; the fish that are thrown away are 
not good for human food, bad sorts, or bad specimens 
of a good sort. Is it meet for the Master’s use? is the 
servant trustworthy or useless ?? is the one question 
which as it seems will be asked in regard to each 
life, after it has passed out of the enclosure of the 
Church, and been beached on the eternal shore. 
The clear and final result of an individual life will 
not, we may be sure, be judged merely by its output 
of work, its charities, its labours, its achievements, 
or even its fastings, prayers, and sacramental acts, 
but also and chiefly by the fitness which it has gained 
for the work of eternity. Least of all will the mere 
fact of having been enclosed in the net, of having 
lived and died in the full membership of the Church 
avail; rather it is just this fact which makes judge- 
ment certain; it is the fish that are in the net that 
are sorted, and not those that are in the sea; and 
Judgement, as St. Peter says, must begin at the house 
of God.* For it is the judgement of the Church that 


1Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 13. 
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we witness in this parable; of Christian nations, not 
of heathen; of the baptized, not of the world. 

The Parable of the Draw-net, you will have observed, 
is a fellow-parable to that of the Tares: the general 
idea which runs through them is the same, just as 
the Parables of the Treasure and the Pearl have a 
common conception and teaching. But a closer 
inspection shews points of difference in the two. It 
is not only the imagery which is different, but the 
standpoint and the general purpose. In the Parable of 
the Tares the main thought is of the manifold presence 
of evil within the Church and all the scandal and 
perplexity which this fact entails. If the final 
separation comes into sight, it is only as supplying 
an answer to the questions raised by the sight of the 
tares all over the field. But in the Parable of the 
Draw-net attention is directed not to the present, 
but to the future. While the net is in the sea, it 
cannot be seen whether the fish within are good or 
bad; the whole result is of the nature of a lottery 
till the time comes for drawing the net in. Even then 
the distinction between good and bad is not obvious 
to the bystander; it can only be determined by 
expert judges, who see in a moment what is good and 
what is worthless. So the judgement which the 
Parable of the Draw-net represents is of a very much 
more subtle and far-reaching kind than that of the 
Tares and Wheat. It turns, as we have seen, upon 
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character rather than upon overt acts ; on the general 
result of life, rather than on its details. And it goes 
very much further. In the Parable of the Tares 
there are but two kinds of grain, the wheat and the 
darnel, and there is no testing of either; the tares 
are all condemned, the wheat all saved. In the 
Parable of the Net there are fish of every sort en- 
closed, and all are separately scrutinized and accepted 
or rejected according to their fitness or unfitness 
for use. And there is a most important amplification 
upon the former parable. For it is a very crude and 
imperfect classification which divides a congregation, 
as some preachers used to do, into ‘ converted’ and 
‘unconverted,’ saints and sinners, and leaves out 
of sight the many gradations of character by which the 
one class shades off into the other. Doubtless in the 
end there will be found to be but two great classes 
of men, the good (kaAd) and the bad, the inedible 
(sampa), of the Church’s net ; but for the present they 
are of every kind (é« wavros yévous), and no one sort 
is hopelessly bad or finally good. Every soul has its 
own conditions of life known only to God, and for all 
varieties of temperament, character, intellect, spiritual 
constitution, there is a place not only here in the 
net of the Church, but in the vessels (ayyeta) of the 
saved. 

So the Parable of the Net points us on, even more 
distinctly than the parable of the Tares, to the great 
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End of the Age. It bids us Judge nothing before the 
tame, until the Lord come;} it assures us that the 
judgement will then be based on perfect knowledge 
of all the facts, on the result of life considered as a 
preparation for the higher service of the Master and 
of humanity in a more spiritual sphere of being. 


Survey of the Galilean Parables of the Kingdom. 


It is time, now that we have reached the end of 
St. Matthew’s heptad of parables of the Kingdom 
(an octad, if we add St. Mark’s, the Seed growing 
secretly), to see how far they have carried us towards 
an understanding of what our Lord intended by that 
great word. For whether these parables were all 
spoken on one occasion or not, one cannot fail to 
perceive that there is a real sequence in St. Matthew’s 
order, and that the series does seem to map out the 
history of the Kingdom from first to last. First, 
you observe, there are five parables which represent 
the beginnings and extension of the Kingdom by 
the analogy of the process of vegetable growth. 
Then follow two parables, obviously a pair, taken 
from the ordinary callings of men, which have to do 
with the entrance of the individual life within range 
of the action of the forces of the Kingdom. And 
lastly, there is a striking scene from the fishing 
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industry of the lake-side where our Lord preached, 
which serves to turn attention to the certain end 
of all the progress which the Kingdom is to make 
in the world, the revelation of results, and their issue 
in the more perfect order of another age. 

Let us look more closely at these several stages in 
their history. First there is the incipient act on the 
part of the Great Sower, whether He sows broad- 
cast (as in the Parables of the Sower, the Seed growing 
secretly, and the Tares), or drops a single seed into the 
ground (as in that of the Mustard Seed). There is no 
life without seed, and no seed without a sower ; and 
so all spiritual movements in the world, among the 
nations or in the individual, are traced to the act of 
God working through His Son and by the Holy 
Spirit in the sowing of the word. That is the genesis 
of the Kingdom. The seed carries its own inherent 
life and capacity for growth, but these require the 
automatic action of the ground to call them forth, 
and according as the ground is, so will be the growth 
and produce. So there comes into view the human 
factor in the progress of the Kingdom: God worksupon 
man, and manco-operates with God, and the growth 
proceeds, silently at first and unseen, but afterwards 
revealed in the processes of a new life, according to 
the measure of the Divine gift and of man’s response 
to it. But the wheat fields of Galilee shewed not 
only the young wheat in various stages of growth, 
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but the intrusion of a foreign and mischievous plant 
growing with the wheat; and the world-field, when 
it has been claimed by the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the Church and the world have become more or less 
identified in extent, will shew, the Lord foresees, a 
similar anomaly. Whence the darnel in the wheat ? 
Whence the evil in the Church? Not from God, 
but from His enemy; not to be rooted out by man, 
but to be left for the judgement of God. 

Meanwhile no enemy can stop the progress of the 
Kingdom. Its beginnings are the tiny grains from 
which will come the tree under whose shadow kings 
and peoples are to find shelter. Its unseen influence 
in the world had already entered on a course which 
must continue until its victory was complete—the 
teaching of the Parable of the Leaven. It would 
grow visibly, and still more invisibly, expanding 
within itself, and gradually dominating and assimilat- 
ing its surroundings. 

Then from this picture of final victory, the Lord 
turns for a moment to that entrance into individual 
lives by which after all the most real triumphs of the 
Kingdom are secured. Again there is a pair of 
parables to illustrate the point, for one will not suffice 
to set it forth. The Labourer who finds without seek- 
ing, as if by mere accident, and the Merchant who 
finds in the course of his seeking, represent two widely 
different types of Christian life, for both of which 
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there is room; and the Treasure of the buried coin 
and the goodly and priceless Pearl, shew the one 
object of Christian enthusiasm in two widely different 
aspects, corresponding to those different types of 
men. But both types have this in common—that 
whether it be treasure or pearl, the Kingdom is the 
one thing which, having once seen, they will not let 
go, though it cost them their all to keep it. Both 
parables lay emphasis on the sacrifices required from 
those who seek the Kingdom of God, and on the more 
than equivalent return to be received when they 
have made it their own. 

And now there remains only the end to be depicted. 
It is seen in the Net drawn to shore, the good collected, 
the bad thrown away, or rather cast out (€&w €Baror). 
That simple scene, to my mind, tells us more than the 
apocalyptic language repeated from the interpreta- 
tion of the Tares. If there should be those, and 
undoubtedly there will be only too many, who can 
have no part in the glory of the next age, it is because 
they are unfitted by their past history to participate 
in it. They never had any real sympathy with the 
Kingdom of Heaven, with the Divine Reign under 
which they nominally came as members of the Church. 
They were in the Church, but not of it; and when 
the end of the present order comes, they are cast 
out, because it has been made manifest that they are 
not fitted for the work to which the Church is called, 
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Of this more remote future, or for what ends those 
who are cast out may be reserved in the mercy of 
God, we know nothing: it lies beyond the scope 
of the parable, because it lies beyond the province 
of the Kingdom of God as it is now revealed. 

So the long history ends, or rather, so the Eternal 
Kingdom begins; for all this has been only pre- 
paratory. This note of incompleteness, of prepara- 
tion, is to be heard throughout the whole series ; in 
the Sower, in the Seed growing secretly, in the Mustard 
Seed and the Leaven, even in the Treasure and the 
Pearl; until in the last Parable of the Draw-net, 
we stand beside the angel sorters on the eternal 
shore, and see the separation and the end. 


II 


THE JUDAEAN PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM: 
PARABLES OF SOCIAL LIFE AND OF 
CONDUCT IN THE KINGDOM 


WE come now to quite another type of parables. 
The scenes are taken not from the outdoor life of 
Nature, or the road-side or lake-side or the cottage 
home, but from the social life of the time, the relations 
of the upper classes to the lower, the master to his 
slaves, the owner to his labourers, the host to his 
guests. The tales are longer, and more elaborate, 
belonging probably to a later period in the ministry 
and to different surroundings. Jesus is no longer 
addressing great mixed crowds of peasants and 
fishermen by the shore of the Lake. His Galilean 
ministry, or its earlier stage, is over, and His audience 
consists of the Apostles and other members of His 
inner group of disciples, or His fellow-guests at the 
tables of the rich, or the scribes and priests of 
Jerusalem. He adapts Himself to the changed 
circumstances with that ease which makes Him 


master of any company in which He is found. More- 
S.P, K 
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over, He has now other aspects of the Kingdom to 
portray. It is not the history of the beginning and 
growth of the Kingdom that we are now to see 
represented, so much as its relation to the Jewish 
people, its spirit, its ethical character, its requirements, 
its issues. This advance in the teaching is very 
significant ; we shall feel as we go forward that we 
are approaching the completion of this great series 
of instructions, and of the Lord’s earthly ministry. 


1. THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER 


I BEGIN with what appears to be the oldest of this 
group of parables, that of the Great Supper, in St. 
Luke xiv. 16 ff. 

The Lord was dining in the house of a leading 
Pharisee on the Sabbath, and had spoken of the 
resurrection of the just, when some guest who wished 
to improve the occasion exclaimed, Blessed is he who 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. The idea came 
from Isaiah xxv. 6, In this mountain shall the Lorp 
of hosts make unto all peoples a feast of fat things, a 
feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, 
of wines on the lees well refined. Doubtless this 
passage was commonly interpreted in a grossly 
material way, of a banquet, e.g., on the flesh of 
Leviathan,’ and this may have been in the mind of 
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the guest. 


Our Lord corrects his conception of God’s 


great feast, and uses it as a basis for a parable of the 


Kingdom of Heaven. 
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A certain man made a 
great supper ; and he bade 
many: and he sent forth his 
servant at supper time to say 
to them that were bidden, 
Come ; for all things are now 
ready. And they all with 
one consent began to make 
excuse. The first said unto 
him, I have bought a field, 
and I must needs go out and 
see it: I pray thee have me 
excused. And another said, 
I have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them : 
I pray thee have me excused. 
And another said, I have 
married a wife, and therefore 
I cannot come. And the 
servant came, and told his 
lord these things. Then the 
master of the house being 
angry said to his servant, 
Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor and 
maimed and blind and lame. 
And the servant said, Lord, 
what thou didst command is 
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done, and yet there is room. 
And the lord said unto the 
servant, Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and con- 
strain them to come in, that 
my house may be filled. 


, 
Setrvov, 


For I say unto you, that 
none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my 


supper. 
St. Luke xiv. 16-24. 


The parable turns on the issue of a great number 
of invitations to the Kingdom of God, which precedes 
the actual enjoyment of it. He who sits down at the 
table of God will be a happy man, it had just been 
remarked; and the Lord replies, ‘Yet many who 
The in- 
vitations had been issued by every prophet who had 
spoken of the Messianic kingdom and its feast of 
good things. The whole Jewish people were bidden 
by the call of Messianic prophecy. And since the 
days of the prophets of the Old Testament another 
call had come, and one which permitted no delay. 
John the Baptist had preached Repent ye; for the 
kingdom of heaven 1s at hand. A little later Jesus, the 
Son in the form of a slave, had taken up the call, 
and made it more imperative: The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and 
believe in the gospel ;* and the Apostles spread abroad 

Mt. iii, 1. 


have been invited are refusing to come.’ 


2Mc. i. 15. 
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the message. So God had sent forth his slave at supper 
time to say to them that were bidden, Come ; for all things 
are now ready. But those who were called shewed 
no readiness to come, now that the hour had struck. 
The Pharisees had stood almost wholly aloof from the 
Messianic movement. There were all the signs of a 
Divine call; they could not deny them. There were 
miracles, there was prophetic power, there was teach- 
ing with authority such as had not been heard in 
Israel. Everything pointed to a new call from God, 
but the leaders of the nation hung back. The parable 
represents the polite refusal by excuses which people 
would make in common life: a recent purchase of 
cattle or land, or the duty of attending to the newly- 
married wife. The excuses which the Scribes had to 
give for refusing the call of Jesus were appropriate 
to themselves, want of official verification, Galilean 
origin, and so forth; but excuses, nevertheless, which 
their conscience could not have really allowed, and 
which were not allowed by God. 

The defection of the heads of the nation opened the 
way for an appeal to the masses. In the command 
Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city 
we hear the commission under which our Lord’s 
Galilean ministry was carried out. Quickly—for 
the ministry was brief indeed, whether we allow 
three years or one. Into the streets and lanes of the 
city, that is, amongst the crowds that thronged the 
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thickly populated towns of Galilee and the south : 
to the ‘ man in the street,’ as we say, yes, and to the 
man in the by-ways of the slums, but still the men of 
Israel, for as yet the embargo against Gentile peoples 
had not been taken off. But the parable looks for- 
ward to the extension of the call beyond the City of 
God. Presently the servant returns to his Master 
and reports, Yet thereis room. That stage was reached 
when it was revealed to the Church that God had 
granted to the Gentiles also repentance unto life,} 
and then came the first commission, Go out into the 
voads and hedgerows :—into the great roads which 
crossed Galilee carrying men east and west into the 
still more marvellous lines of communication which 
Rome had opened up across Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
Italy, wherever her proconsuls went, or her armies 
penetrated; and into the hedgerows, the ppaypoi, 
fences, loose stone walls more probably, which guided 
the traveller when he left the highroad and sought 
the remote villages and country towns. The words 
describe also with wonderful exactness the course 
of the Early Church in her progress through the 
heathen world. First, the great towns that lay upon 
the main roads were evangelized ; later, the Gospel 
penetrated to the interior, and farms and hamlets 
sent their contribution of guests to the Great Supper 
of God. So the House of God was filled by willing 
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guests who took the places left empty by those 
originally bidden. The Gentile world is regarded as 
profiting by the self-exclusion of the Jews, as in St. 
Paul’s allegory of the grafted olive tree; but the 
parable does not, like St. Paul, hold out the re-in- 
statement of the Jews. For these men to whom our 
Lord was speaking there probably was no recovery 
of what they had lost; they could not hope now to 
taste of the blessings of the Kingdom they had 
spurned. 

This I believe to have been the immediate purpose 
of this parable. It was spoken in the company of 
men who under the mask of friendship were bitter 
enemies of our Lord and of the Kingdom; it was a 
direct reply to the smug piety of the Pharisaic scribes, 
who placed the Kingdom in future delights, and 
refused their present duty. They could say with 
an unctuous sigh, Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God, and all the while reject the 
call to come at once. Such persons are not uncommon 
in all ages of the world—men whose religion consists 
in the expectation of a future heaven while they 
neglect present duty. Those, Christ says, are the 
men who can never know what ‘heaven’ really 
‘means; for they have no capacity for tasting God’s 
Supper. 

But the parable of the Great Supper is not a mere 
answer to enemies of the Kingdom, Jewish or 
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Christian. It is full of teaching as to the nature of 
the Kingdom and its history. 

The Kingdom—the Reign of God—then, is a feast 
of good things spread by the Great Master of the 
House for His invited guests. God is the giver of 
the call—o xexAnxws; men are those who are bidden, 
who are called—oc KeKAnMevot, of KAnTot. This con- 
ception of God as calling men, and of men as called by 
God, is one of the most persistent, as it is one of the 
earliest in Scripture. Even in Paradise-immediately 
after the Fall they heard the voice of the Lorp God... 
and the Lorp God called unto the man.1_ We speak of 
the ‘call’ of Abram ; the call of Samuel, Here am I ; 
for thou calledst me. And Eli perceived that the 
Lorp had called the child ;* the call of the Hebrew 
nation: when Israel was a child ...I called my son 
out of Egypt.s The voice takes an audible sound 
in the words of God’s servants; it spoke above all 
in the words of His Son our Lord: God... hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son’ His 
voice in Christ is a Gospel, a call to good things: 
forgiveness, sonship, grace, life; and it is a call to 
good things which are here and now: when the fulness 
of the time came, God sent forth his Son.® And the 
Christian missionary, who from St. Paul’s day to 
our own carries the Gospel to the hedgerows of the 
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world, is the voice of God, calling men to fill the 
vacant places in His house and at His table, bringing 
to men the invitation which is still good, Come, for 
all things are now ready. 

Meanwhile the Supper has already begun. The 
parable warns against the doctrine that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is concerned with the future life only. 
Those who obey the calling sit down at once to the 
feast. The blessedness of him who eats bread in 
the Kingdom. of God is not deferred till the end of the 
age; it comes in the peace of God, and in fellowship 
with Him through Christ in the Spirit. The central 
rite of Christian worship is a sacred meal, witnessing 
to the fact that the baptized are called already to 
keep the feast, as St. Paul says, of the new and risen 
life. Christ, our Passover Lamb, hath been sacrificed 
for us; let us therefore keep the feast—dore éopraCwpev. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the Jewish 
leaders and the nation as a whole towards the Kingdom 
finds its counterpart in every parish in Christendom 
to-day. I pray thee have me excused —’Epwre oe, 
éye we Tmapytnpevov, is. heard on all sides. Our 
churches stand half empty, our altars draw but a 
fraction of the adult population. Our clergy are 
eating their hearts out with grief at the apathy of 
the upper classes, the open refusal of the artisans. 
Again the call seems to come to us to go out into the 
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streets and lanes of our own social life and bring in 
the poor and maimed and blind and lame, the out- 
casts of society : or to go out into the highways and 
hedges of the heathen world, and constrain men to 
come into the Church. Both these forms of Christian 
work are remarkably characteristic of our own age: 
‘slum-work’ as we call it, such as is being done by 
College missions and the Church Army in our midst ; 
foreign mission-work, which is in this very year about 
to be made the special study of the whole Anglican 
communion.! What our educated men and women 
and our industrial classes are asking to be excused from 
accepting, our very poor and the heathen are stretch- 
ing out their hands after, and God has put it into the 
hearts of his servants to give it to them. 

So the inexhaustible words of Christ, spoken to 
the men of His own time, fulfil themselves to-day. 
The Kingdom of Heaven runs its course on the lines 
marked out at the beginning. The call comes to all 
in their turn; when men refuse it, it passes them by 
and goes on to another class or another race, until 
at last God’s house is filled. There can be no failure 
in the end to fill the places, though those who were 
first called may count themselves unworthy of the 
great feast, or prefer to it their paltry gain or 
pursuits. 


1In the summer following the term in which these lectures 
were given, the Lambeth Conference and the Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress were held. 
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2. THE PARABLE OF THE MARRIAGE FEAST OF 
THE KING’S SON 


I TAKE next a parable which is closely related to 
that of the Great Supper, viz. the Marriage of the 


King’s Son. 
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It is as follows: 


The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a certain king, 
which made a marriage feast 
for his son, and sent forth 
his servants to call them that 
were bidden to the marriage 
feast: and they would noi 
come. Again he sent forth 
other servants, saying, Tell 
them that are bidden, Be- 
hold, I have made ready my 
dinner: my oxen and my 
fatlings are killed, and all 
things are ready: come to 
the marriage feast. But 
they made light of tt, and went 
their ways, one to his own 
farm, another to his merchan- 
dise: and the rest laid hold 
on his servants, and en- 
treated them shamefully, and 
killed them. But the king 
was wroth ; and he sent his 
armies, and destroyed those 
murderers, and burned their 
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THE KINGDOM 


city. Then saith he to hts 
servants, The wedding 1s 
veady, but they that were 
bidden were not worthy. Go 
ye therefore unto the part- 
ings of the highways, and as 
many as ye shall find, bid to 
the marriage feast. And 
those servants went out into 
the highways, and gathered 
together all as many as they 
found, both bad and good: 
and the wedding was filled 
with guests. But when the 
king came in to behold the 
guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding- 
garment: and he saith unto 
him, Friend, how camest thou 
in hither not having a wed- 
ding-garment ? And he was 
speechless. Then the king 
satd to the servants, Bind him 
hand and foot, and cast him 
out into the outer darkness ; 
there shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. For many 
are called, but few chosen. 
St. Matthew xxii. 2-14. 


You will observe at once certain broad points of 


likeness between this parable and that of the Great 


Supper. 


Both describe a banquet, and an invitation 


=, 
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to it, which is repeated at supper time. Both speak 
of a deliberate rejection of the invitation by those 
who received it. Both again relate the second 
mission of the servants to the highways. So much 
then the two stories have in common, but the rest 
is different. It is a small matter that the meal is 
a late one (defzvov) in one tale and an early (apirrov) 
in the other; that may be merely a difference in 
the translation of the original Aramaic word used 
by our Lord. But it is significant that in the 
second parable the meal is a festivity in honour of 
the marriage of the King’s son. This imports into 
the second parable a whole train of ideas connected 
with the Divine Nuptials which is wholly absent from 
the first parable, and points quite clearly to our Lord 
Himself as the Son of God and the Bridegroom of 
the future Church. Again, since the affront is now 
done to a King, the consequences are represented 
as more serious ; the guests who turn their backs on 
the royal marriage are not simply excluded, but 
when they proceed to abuse and kill the King’s 
messengers they are destroyed, and their city is 


‘burnt; herein we may detect quite clearly a fore- 


cast of the doom of Jerusalem. And towards the 
end of the parable, an entirely new scene is 
added which effectually distinguishes St. Matthew’s 
parable from St. Luke’s. In the Great Supper 
all who accept the invitation and take their places 
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at the table appear*to be approved; it is only 
those who turn away that are rejected. But in the 
Marriage Feast of the King’s Son even those who 
accept and obey the call are subjected to a scrutiny ; 
the King not only destroys the murderers who killed his 
slaves, but comes in to inspect the guests, and rejects 
one who is not suitably arrayed. And the clue to 
the interpretation with which the parable ends is 
not, Many are called, but few obey the call; but, 
Many are called, but few chosen—odrdoli... 
KAyTot dAtyou de éxAexTol, words which lay emphasis 
on the possible rejection of many, even of most of 
those who are called, and of some even at the last. 
To understand these differences between the two 
parables we must attend to the different circumstances 
in which they were spoken. The Great Supper 
was addressed to a company at a Pharisee’s house, 
which was outwardly and ostensibly friendly to our 
Lord, and the attitude attributed in it to the leaders 
of the Jewish nation is one of polite refusal only. 
Up to this time their hostility to the Kingdom had 
hardly gone further. But the Marriage Feast of the 
King’s Son was spoken in the Temple precincts on 
the Tuesday in Holy Week to the members of the i 
Sanhedrin who were already set on our Lord’s arrest, 
and death: murder was in their hearts, the murder, 
of Christ, and in the future of His followers; it was 
no longer a matter of simply turning away from their 
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own salvation. And so the parable speaks in the 
plainest terms of murderers and their doom and 
their city’s doom: the Roman armies would come 
and set fire to that very part of the Temple buildings 
in which the parable was uttered. 

And it may be that the occasion accounts also for 
the episode of the King coming in to see the guests. 
For the end of the Ministry and earthly life is now so 
near that the Lord cannot but look forward beyond 
the near future to His coming again. In the Great 
Supper He foresees the call to the Gentiles, and what 
St. Paul calls, the obedience1 of the Gentiles, 7.e. 
their general response to the call. In the Marriage 
Feast of the King’s Son, He looks further, to the day 
of the Parousia, when the King in the person of the 
returning Christ, will pass under review all who have 
been called, and will distinguish between guest and 
guest, choosing only such as have qualified themselves 
for the King’s presence. 

The qualification is the wearing of an évduua 
ryauou, a wedding-garment, such as befits the occasion. 
There is a somewhat similar parable to be found in 
the Talmud,” in which the servants of a King having 
been suddenly summoned to a royal banquet, some 
of them came without changing their work-a-day 
clothes, and were condemned to stand and watch 
the rest enjoy their supper. There seems to be no 
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evidence that there was any particular dress known 
as a wedding-robe (évduua yduov), or that such a 
dress was provided for every guest, and put on at 
the door, as the commentators have supposed. It 
seems as though all that is meant is that the guest 
whom the King in our parable rejects had not taken 
the trouble to prepare himself for the King’s presence, 
had not perhaps expected that he would meet the 
King’s eye, had hoped to pass muster among the rest. 
Hence his confusion when detected; he had not a 
word to say for himself. And the sentence is 
exactly just ; he has not been at the trouble to make | 
himself ready, and therefore cannot be permitted / 
to remain in the company of those who have. | 

The Kingdom of Heaven, then, demands on ie 
part of all who are God’s guests self-preparation. 
Whatever makes the soul ready for the presence 
of God and for fellowship with Him, is the wedding 
garment required, and it is the provision of this 
which converts the call («Ayow) into the choice 
(ekXoy7), and makes the called (Ards) a chosen 
one (ékAextos). Later books of the New Testament 
explain what this preparation is: it is the putting 
on of Christ, sacramentally in Baptism,? actually by 
the daily life of practical godliness,? through which 
the soul gradually acquires the character of Christ 
or of renewed humanity ;* as in the words of the 


Gal. iii.27. *Rom, xiii. 14. % Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii, 10, 12. 
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Apocalypse, the fine linen in which the Bride is arrayed 
and the guests too (for the guests are only the Bride 
under another aspect) is the righteous acts of the 
saints (ra dx«ampata Tov ayiwvr), that sanctification 
without which no man shall see the Lord.1. The want 
of this preparation involves exclusion from the higher 
life of the Kingdom. It does so even here, but men 
can live on here without God and be unconscious of 
their loss ; whereas in the world to come this greatest 
of all losses is realized, and that darkness of soul sets 
in, which the parable likens to the blackness of a 
night made visible by the lights of the great banquet- 
ing hall from which the unprepared guest has been 
cast out. There, in the realized sense of the loss of 
God, is all that answers in the inner life of men to 
the bitter weeping and fruitless self-pity of the world 
—the weeping and gnashing of teeth.? 


Now let us take the two parables together, and see 
what we learn from them in combination as to our 
Lord’s teaching about the Kingdom of Heaven or of 
God. 

We see in them the Divine Kingdom represented 
as the preparing on God’s part of a great feast of 

* Apoc. xix. 8 ; Heb. xii. 14. 
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parables by those through whom they were handed down, or by 
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good things for mankind, and the sending forth of a 
succession of messengers to invite men to it. The 
first messengers are sent to a chosen few, a limited 
number of guests, who however, when the time 
comes, first excuse themselves, and end by making 
away with the messengers. They receive the due 
reward of these deeds. Then the invitation is 
gradually widened: first, to the lowest of the people 
in the city, then to the passers-by on high road or 
ficld path in the open country ; these come in, filling 
the empty hall. Lastly, when all the guests are 
assembled, the King Himself inspects the company, 
and singles out a man who has entered in his working 
dress, who is forthwith sent out into the night, and 
the banquet proceeds. 

In the earlier invitation of selected guests it is 
impossible not to see, and those to whom the parable 


was spoken doubtless saw, the call of the chosen | 
people of Israel; and in the latest, to which there. 
was no limit, we can now easily detect the call of the 


Gentile world. The King’s scrutiny indicates that 
acceptance of the call is not the only part which men 
have to fulfil in the service of the Divine Kingdom. 
Faith, if it has not works, is dead; men’s lives must 
answer to their creed. The Divine call in the Gospel 
demands on the part of those to whom it comes not 
merely a passive acceptance or obedience, but a 
life-long personal effort, through the Holy Spirit, 
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to prepare for the right use of God’s gifts. To 
forgo this effort is to forfeit the gift to which we were 
called. There is something beyond a high calling} 
which is needful to eternal life, namely God’s final 
choice, and His choice falls on those who have made 
both calling and election sure.? Read _ together, 
the parables contain a double warning: to the 
Pharisees of our Lord’s time, a warning not to refuse 
the voice that called them to the feast of God; to 
us, Gentiles, who have been called in their place, a 
warning not to forget the scrutiny which will precede 
the final selection of the guests. 

1 Phil. iii. 14. 
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3. THE PARABLE OF THE FORGIVEN BUT UN- 
FORGIVING DEBTOR 


WE now go back to pick up an earlier parable in 
St. Matthew, which was passed over in order to 
bring together the two kindred parables of St. Luke 


xiv. and St. Matthew xxii. 
of the Unmerciful Servant. 
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We return to the parable 


Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a 
certain king, which would 
make a reckoning with his 
servants. And when he had 
begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him, which 
owed him ten thousand 
talents. But forasmuch as 
he had not wherewith to pay, 
his lord commanded him to 
be sold, and his wife, and 
children, and all that he had, 
and payment to be made. 
The servant therefore feli 
down and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee 
all. And the lord of that 
servant, being moved with 
compassion, released him, 
and forgave him the debt. 
But that servant went out, 
and found one of his fellow- 
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servants, which owed him a 
hundred pence: and he laid 
hold on him, and took him by 
the throat, saying, Pay what 
thou owest. So his fellow- 
servant fell down and be- 
sought him, saying, Have 


patience with me, and I 
will pay thee. And he 
would not: but went and 


cast him into prison, till he 
should pay that which was 
due. So when his fellow- 
servants saw what was done, 
they were exceeding sorry, 
and came and told unio their 
lord all that was done. 
Then his lord called him 
unto him, and saith to him, 
Thou wicked servant, I for- 
gave thee all that debt, be- 
cause thou besoughtest me : 
shouldest not thou also have 
had mercy on thy fellow- 
servant, even as I had mercy 
on thee? And his lord was 
wroth, and delivered him to 
the tormentors, till he should 
pay all that was due. So 
shall also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye 
forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts. 
St. Matthew xviii. 23-35. 
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The connexion of this parable with the preceding 
context is interesting. The Lord was with His 
disciples, who had come to ask the question Who is 
greater (than the rest) im the kingdom of heaven? 
t.e. what social gradations will there be in the new 
order? St. Mark puts it differently: the disciples 
had been by the way discussing this question, and 
Jesus anticipates what they wished, but were perhaps 
ashamed, to ask. In either case He was led to speak 
to them of social relations in the Divine Kingdom ; 
and then proceeded to dwell upon the need of rever- 
ence for the scruples and weaknesses of their brother 
disciples and of the right way of dealing with a brother 
who offends: ‘ Tell him his fault privately, and if he 
confesses it, forgive him.’ Something was added 
about the privileges of the exkAyoia, the Christian 
congregation. But Peter’s thoughts were still occu- 
pied with the treatment of the offending brother ; 
was it to be repeated ad infinitum, or what limit 
was there to be to such reconciliation ? 

Then came Peter, and said to him, Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? 
until seven times ? Fesus sarth unto him, I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven. 
The precise phrase comes from Gen. iv. 24, If Cain 
shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy and 
sevenfold ; 1 7.e. if the man who slays Cain is pro- 
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tected by the fear of the sevenfold vengeance, the 

threat of a seventy-times-seven vengeance protects 
-Lamech. Jesus, contrasting the spirit of the Old 
Testament, teaches that the disciple of the Kingdom 
is to exercise a seventy-times-sevenfold forgiveness. 
While Peter is still aghast at this practically unlimited 
call upon his charity, the Lord justifies it by this 
immortal parable. Therefore—since unlimited for- 
giveness of wrongs is one of the laws which the 
Kingdom of Heaven imposes on all its subjects— 
Therefore the kingdom of heaven is likened to the 
scene that follows. 

And what is the picture? We see an oriental 
King, possessing despotic power, whose ministers and 
courtiers are his slaves, since he has absolute control 
over their persons and property. These slaves of 
the great King are manifestly high officials, ministers 
of state entrusted with huge sums of money. The 
King is his own Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
possesses the right to call to account every official who 
serves under him. One day it becomes known that 
it is the King’s will to examine the books, to cast 
up the accounts (cvvapa Adyov) and balance them. 
He had but begun his work (ap£apuevov de avrot 
cuvaipew), when an official was conducted to the 
royal presence against whom was proved an enormous 
debt—10,000 talents. Reckoning the talent as worth 
£240, this gives £2,400,000; and this minister must 
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have embezzled the taxes of the whole country. 
When detected he had resort to the abject self- 
abasement of the Oriental, and lay grovelling at the 
feet of the monarch (pocexiver avtw), asking only 
for time—‘ Bear with me (uaxpoOvuyoov) long enough, 
and every penny shall be repaid.’ It was impossible 
and absurd, but the King was touched by the spectacle 
of this great vizier’s utter humiliation, and granted 
him not forbearance (uaxpoOuuia), but forgiveness 
(apeors), not time to make good the deficit, but 
absolute release from the debt, wiping off millions 
at a word. 

So ends the first act of the drama. We are left to 
imagine the proper expressions of gratitude on the 
part of the minister, as he went out of the royal 
presence. In the second act the same person finds 
himself the creditor and a subordinate his debtor. 
The debt is only 100 denarii; taxing the denarius 
at g4d., it amounts to £3 19s. 2d., an infinitesimal 
part of what he had owed the King. The plea urged 
by this creditor is exactly what he himself had urged 
—he can pay if time is allowed him ; and in this case 
with good reason, for 100 denarii could be made even 
by the mere labourer in four months. You expect 
the King’s servant, remembering what had occurred 
to himself, to forgive the debt at once; but he would 
not even hear of delay. The debtor was seized by 
the throat and carried off to prison, where he might 
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have lain for the rest of his life, but for the inter- 
vention of the other ministers of the King. The 
King, iniormed of the facts, recalled his act of mercy 
to the unmerciful creditor, and treated him as he had 
treated his own debtor. Nay, afar worse fate befalls 
him: he is handed over in prison to the tormentors 
(Bacavuerai), not the jailer only, but the officials 
whose business it was in Eastern prisons to elicit 
the truth by the rack and other instruments of tor- 
ture. There the curtain falls upon him, and he is 
left without hope of release till the gigantic debt is 
paid. He had asked for time to pay it, and he shall 
have time, but it will avail him nothing; it will but 
prolong his misery. 


And now fot the resemblance between the conduct 
of the King in this typically Eastern story, and the 
dealings of God with men in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

At the root of the parable there lies the thought 
that human life with all its powers and responsibilities 
is held by each of us for God and under God, and that 
God may be expected to call men to account for that 
which has been committed to them. It is not, how- 
ever, the final reckoning of the Day of God that is 
in view here, but a reckoning in foro conscientiae, 
when under the strain of illness or loss, or in fear of 
death the individual is ‘ brought’ to stand face to 
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face with His Maker, and to see how he has spent upon 
himself or frittered away the years that were God’s, 
so that he can give no good account of the revenues 
committed to him. The enormous debt named in 
the parable is not really excessive for the purpose 
of the similitude, for it emphasizes the impossibility 
of making good by any effort on our part the debt 
which is due to God. Sin, viewed as a wasting of 
powers which partake of the nature of the infinite, 
an embezzlement to our own use of that which belongs 
to God and should have been laid out in His service, 
implies a debt which is all but infinite. Sinners, 
brought face to face with this view of life, ask only 
for time ; the first feeling is ‘ Let me recover from this 
illness, and I will pay Thee all.’ But that is not the 
principle on which God works, and for the reason that 
He knows that no man can pay the debt of his sins. 
The Kingdom of Heaven brings a full and free pardon 
of the past: a forgiveness of sins (apeows apapTior), 
and not simply an exercise of forbearance (naxpoOuuia). 
The forbearance of God is shewn in His waiting for 
men to repent ;1 but when they repent it is exchanged 
for compassion (s7Aayxvouos) and mercy (€Aeos), 
as we see in the parable. The Lord’s Prayer asks 
Forgive us our debts, apes nuiv ta oeAjpata 
nuov—not ‘Have forbearance with us’ or ‘ with our 
debts,’ waxpoOvunoov ed) piv or emt Tois operdjuacw 
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nuov, It is nota delay of judgement which the Gospel 
offers, but.a full remission of sins, or, as St. Paul 
calls it, justification of the sinner. And this remission 
comes not at the end of the Christian life but at the 
beginning. It is conveyed sacramentally at the font : 
‘I believe in one Baptism for the remission of sins.’ 
It is borne in upon the heart by the very first act of 
our daily morning and evening prayer; the Church 
by placing the Absolution or Remission of Sins where 
she does, teaches that the whole service of Christian 
prayer and praise rests upon the sense of a foregoing 
forgiveness of sins. These are among the elements 
_ of the Gospel, but they are by no means generally 
understood or believed ; men try to work up to for- 
giveness, instead of working from it, or they hope 
to make amends for their sins instead of starting upon 
a new course with the assurance that the past has been 
blotted out by the infinite mercy of God. But, as 
the parable testifies, such is not the method of the 
Divine Kingdom on earth. God forgives us all that 
debt, because we desire it of Him in the Name of His 
Son. We go from the Presence, where our sin has 
been penitently confessed, absolved and free. 

So far the parable speaks of the Divine forgiveness. 
Then in terrible contrast with it there is placed the 
unmercifulness of man. Let it be observed that the 
action of the unmerciful servant was not formally 
unjust. In the eye of the law he was justified in 
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demanding payment and refusing to grant time when 
he was besought to do so, and also in casting the 
debtor into prison till the debt was paid. The thing 
was done every day, and done under the sanction of 
the law. It might be thought sharp practice, but it 
did not violate human justice. But our Lord, as is 
His wont, puts a new construction on human conduct 
by comparing with it the Divine. ‘ Look,’ He says, 
‘at your dealings with one another in the light of 
God’s dealings with yourself.’ The Gospel preaches 
a Divine forgiveness of sins. But the doctrine carries 
with it as a necessary corollary the duty of forgiving 
one another ; as surely as we turn to God day by day 
we bind ourselves by asking and accepting God’s 
pardon to forgive our debtors, 7.e. those who have 
done us, or whom we suppose to have done us, a wrong. 
Thus even in the Lord’s Prayer, which seems to have 
been given to the disciples quite early in the ministry, | 
this principle had been clearly laid down.! Its 
reasonableness is now placed beyond doubt by the 
parable before us. What would any of us think of 
the conduct of a servant who went straight from the 
presence of a master who had forgiven him an 
enormous debt, and exacted his dues from a fellow- 
servant who sought his forbearance? The Christian’s 
daily prayer for forgiveness is a daily guarantee that 
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he means to forgive; consistency requires this at 
his hands, 

But the parable goes much further. The forgiven 
servant who in his turn is unforgiving is not only 
self-condemned, but loses the mercy he has received ; 
the Divine forgiveness in his case is cancelled, and 
the debt reimposed ; indeed, his condition is worse 
than before, for he is not only thrust into prison till 
the debt is paid, but delivered to the tormentors, whereas 
the original sentence was no more than that he should 
be sold for a bond-slave. 

But what are we to make of this undoing of a 
Divine act, this recalling of a Divine absolution ? 
Once forgiven, is not a man always forgiven? Must 
we not say that the act of the King who cancels his 
own pardon belongs only to the imagery of the 
parable, and not to the innermost truth of things ? 
But our Lord’s own words which follow the parable 
seem intended to guard against this view: So also— 
ov’Tws Kai—as this King did, so also shall my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts. In fact, these words 
carry the teaching of the parable many steps 
further than we might have supposed it to go, 
for they stipulate that the torgiveness shall be not 
only formal but from the heart, with the full consent 
of the inmost personality. Thus when men say 
that they ‘forgive but cannot forget,’ that is, that 
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the reconciliation does not go beyond outward acts 
they do not really exonerate themselves from the 
charge of belonging to the category of the Unmerci- 
ful Servant. God not only forgives, but forgets: 
Their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more : * 
so even the Old Testament speaks. 

But in what sense can it be held that God’s absolu- 
tions are revocable? In this, no doubt, that all are 
at present conditional and not final. A state of 
forgiveness is a state of renewed fellowship with God 
through Christ in the Spirit; whatsoever breaks 
that fellowship brings back the estrangement from 
God which is the penalty of sin. But men break it 
with their own hands when they fall from love, when 
they refuse to forgive from their hearts ; the punish- 
ment they inflict upon themselves by an unforgiving 
spirit is greater than any they can inflict upon an 
offending brother. They lose the power to pray; 
the Spirit of God gradually withdraws His presence ; 
and the end is spiritual death and the torments of 
an awakened conscience. The unforgiving, in short, 
make their own prison and are their own tormentors. 
Yet in one point the parable fails. It seems to 
represent the position of the unforgiving as hopeless. 
It is so, while he remains such ; but the Atonement, 
of which our Lord could not speak freely before the 
Passion, has opened a door of escape for every 
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penitent. Ifa servant of God is to forgive his fellow- 
servant seventy times seven, God Himself will certainly 
not refuse forgiveness as often as it is sincerely 
sought. On the other hand it must not be forgotten 
that an unforgiving spirit tends to become chronic, 
and so penitence becomes impossible. 

In our complex modern life difficulties often arise 
with regard to the application of our Lord’s rule. For 
example, it may be asked whether in any circumstances 
it can be right for a Christian, in view of the teaching 
of this parable, to prosecute, or to claim legal damages, 
or in any way to procure the punishment of a person 
who has committed an offence against himself, or 
even to recover a debt by process of law? The 
consensus of the best Christian opinion leaves no doubt 
on the matter; it allows that there are circumstances 
in which it is not only permissible, but a duty to 
prosecute and to punish. Only, in such cases the 
prosecutor or person who punishes must make it 
a matter of conscience to ascertain that he is not 
actuated by a vindictive or an unforgiving spirit. 
It is the animus of the servant in the parable which 
is forbidden, not the simple recovery of a debt. In 
the same way, the parable does not require in private 
life the resumption of intimate relations with a person 
who has shewn himself unworthy of them. There 
may be full ex animo forgiveness of a wrong, and no 
personal sense whatever of soreness or ill-will towards 
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the offender, and yet common sense and the desire 
to avoid future occasion of friction may dictate a 
policy of aloofness for the time to come. As long as 
the Kingdom of Heaven is among men on earth, 
such limitations to human fellowship are inevitable, 
and the effort to ignore them is utopian; but it is 
always possible for the true subjects of the Kingdom 
to forgive from their hearts even those with whom 
they cannot freely associate. God does not ask 
impossibilities from His servants: the Christian rule 
is well given by St. Paul: Jf it be possible, as much 
as in you lieth, be at peace with all men: + and again, 
with special reference to fellow-members of the 
Church: Forgiving each other, even as God also in 
Christ forgave you.” 


4. THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE 
VINEYARD 


WE now proceed to the consideration of another 
Parable of the Kingdom which is of wide interest ; 
it is found in St. Matthew xx. 
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of heaven is like unto a man 
that 1s a householder, which 
went out early in the morning 
to hire labourers into his 
vineyard. And when he had 
agreed with the labourers 
for a penny a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. And 
he went out about the third 
hour, and saw others stand- 
ing in the marketplace idle ; 
and to them he said, Go ye 
also into the vineyard, and 
whatsoever is right I will 
give you. And they went 
their way. Again he went 
out about the sixth and the 
ninth hour, and did likewise, 
And about the eleventh hour 
he went out, and found others 
standing ; and he saith unto 
them, Why stand ye here all 
the day idle? They say unto 
him, Because no man hath 
hired us. He saith unto 
them, Go ye also into the 
vineyard. And when even 
was come, the lord of the 
vineyard saith unto his stew- 
ard, Call the labourers, and 
pay them their hire, begin- 
ning from the last unto the 
first. And when they came 
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that were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they received 
every man a penny. And 
when the first came, they 
supposed that they would 
receive more ; and they like- 
wise received every man a 
penny. And when they re- 
ceived it, they murmured 
against the householder, say- 
ing, These last have spent 
but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, 
which have borne the burden 
of the day and the scorching 
heat. But he answered and 
said to one of them, Friend, 
I do thee no wrong: didst 
not thou agree with me for a 
penny ? Take up that which 
1s thine, and go thy way ; it 
1s my will to give unto this 
last, even as unto thee. Is 
it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with mine own ? 
or 1s thine eye evil, because I 
am good? So the last shall 
be first, and the first last. 

St. Matthew xix. 30-xx. 16. 


In the Galilean parables corn-growing and fishing 


are the predominant employments. 


Those on the 


other hand which were spoken on the way to Jerusalem 
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or at Jerusalem, when they speak of vegetation, 
make the cultivation of the vine and the fig the 
chief feature ; 1 for the hills of Samaria and Judaea 
were largely planted with these fruit trees, and 
husbandry consisted in their growth, the hills of 
Judaea at least affording little soil suitable for the 
growth of cereals. 

The owner of a vineyard might either work it him- 
self, or let it to a farmer (yewpyes) who paid in kind. 
The latter case is contemplated in the Parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen (Mt. xxi. 33 ff.), the former here. 
This owner farms his own land, not of course that he 
usually works the vineyard with his own hands, but 
he himself engages the labourers (épyatai) and pays 
their wages, taking the whole of the proceeds. He 
finds his labourers in the ayopa, i.e. the open space 
in Jewish towns and the larger villages, which partly 
answered to the Greek agora. Here the labourers 
stood ready to be hired; and hither the vineyard 
owner goes in search of them five times in the course 
of the day, at 6 and 9 a.m., at noon, at 3, and again 
at 5. With the first batch who came from sunrise 
to sunset he made the usual terms—one silver denarius 
for the day. It was the traditional daily wage of 
Palestine, for its equivalent, the Greek drachma, is 
paid by Tobit,? and as such it is accepted without 
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reluctance. With the rest no bargain is made; 
only that they should receive whatsoever 1s right, which 
would probably be understood to mean the aliquot 
part of a denarius. So the men worked through the 
day, or their several portions of it, till sunset, and 
then the overseer—ézitporos—under whom they 
worked, summoned them to receive the day’s wages. 
He had been instructed to begin with the last 
hired, and these to their surprise instead of receiving 
the twelfth of a denarius received full pay. The 
same thing happened to those who had spent but a 
quarter or a half or three-quarters of the day at work. 
This generosity was resented by the men who had 
been hired first yet had been paid no more, though 
they had undergone twelve hours of toil and exposure 
to the heat. Superficially, their complaint was not 
without reason, and it was patiently heard by the 
master; yet he did not take back his decision. For 
having agreed to work for a denarius, the men could 
not legally demand more, nor complain if others 
received more. Yet we cannot be surprised that 
they felt the master’s generosity to the others ill- 
timed ; and the question arises, How can this some- 
what arbitrary proceeding on the part of the master 
of the vineyard be said to resemble the methods of 
the Kingdom of Heaven—of God’s dealing with 
men in the Christian dispensation ? 

Now we must notice first of all the purpose of the 
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parable, as it is shewn in St. Matthew’s context. 
In passing let me warn you against an assumption, 
which you will find in some recent commentaries. 
Do not suppose that the editor of the first Gospel 
has placed those parables which are peculiar to 
himself and are derived no doubt from the Logia 
in any context which they seemed to him to suit, 
so that the context in which they stand now 
is no real guide to their original purpose and aim. 
That view appears to me to be purely arbitrary, 
and I prefer the perfectly natural assumption of the 
earlier writers that the parable belongs in each case 
to its context, that is, that the editor found it in 
a certain sequence or setting, and has preserved that 
sequence in his narrative. 

What then is the connexion in which this parable 
stands in St. Matthew? Like the Parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant it arose out of a remark made by 
St. Peter. Reflecting on the incident of the rich young 
man who went away sorrowful when he was called 
to part with his great possessions, St. Peter exclaimed 
with self-satisfaction, Lo, we (mets) have left all and 
followed thee; to which the Lord replied that all that 
any disciple had left for his sake should be abundantly 
repaid, adding however, But many shall be last that are 
first, and first that are last. The words were evidently 
of the nature of a warning, but what they warned 
St. Peter and the rest against does not appear from 
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St. Mark’s account. St. Matthew, however, found it 
cleared up in the Logia by this parable, which ends 
So the last shall. be first, and the first last: meaning, 
‘This is the way in which the Kingdom of Heaven 
will set the last first, and the first last.” It is this 
principle which the parable must be taken chiefly 
to illustrate. 

Now when we turn to the parable we find the last 
made first by being treated as equal to the first, and 
the first made last by becoming as the last in regard 
to the great reward. St. Peter had asked, What 
then shall we have? 4 there must surely be some 
superlative reward in the coming Messianic Kingdom 
for the first disciples who had made the great venture 
of casting in their lot with Jesus in days when He was 
not in favour, and had left their homes at Bethsaida, 
and even their fishing on the lake, or, like Levi, their 
books and receipts. The Lord replies, ‘ Yes, but, 
in the last resort, no other than what every labourer 
who did the work shall have.’ When the day’s work 
is over, and the labourers are called to receive their 
wage, it will be found to be one and the same for 
first and last. In eternal life there can be neither less 
nor more, for it is the Presence and Possession of God. 

But can it be that in that day when the great reward 
is given, there will be found those who murmur against 
the Owner of the vineyard, because they have received 
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no more than, let us say, the penitent thief, who 
repented and believed at his last hour? or that if 
there could be such, they would nevertheless receive 


their reward? Surely not, for such a spirit would be 


wholly inconsistent with the fitness for the inheritance 
of the Saints without which it could not be theirs ; 
those who thus murmured against their brethren 


and against God would not only receive no more, but | 


would lose all. This part of the parable then cannot 
find an exact counterpart in the Kingdom of God, 
but it serves to shew to St. Peter and his generation 
the latent folly and wrong of the question, What then 
shall we have—t.e. over and above others? For 
that spirit, if it could remain unchecked to the end, 
and shew itself in its true colours then, would produce 
discontent on the very threshold of Heaven; its 
real tendency is seen in the murmuring, the yoyyvasos, 
of the first-called labourers, and in the evil eye, the 
jealousy towards their brother-workers, in whose 
well-being they ought to have rejoiced. In their 
conduct St. Peter, if he had eyes to see, could discern 
his own mean self-seeking in the ripe fruit; with 
him it was as yet but a germ which might be crushed 
at once before it gained strength ; and he is solemnly 
warned, and in him his generation is warned, to crush 
it as soon as it appeared. In fact there can be little 
doubt that in this parable as well as in the next, to 
which we shall presently come, the Lord wished to 
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correct in His disciples an evil tendency which they 
shared with other Jews of their time. The later 
Judaism based all its hopes of future blessedness on 
a doctrine of human merit which was the opposite 
of the Gospel of the Kingdom. So much merit, the 
Rabbis held and taught, so much reward; and merit 
meant the sum of legal performances which a man was 
able to accomplish in his lifetime. It was this system 
which our Lord denounced, and St. Paul after Him, 
and it was this which lay at the heart of St. Peter’s 
question, What then shall we have ? But whether such 
a doctrine of merit was propounded by Scribe or 
Apostle, it was fatal to any right view of the relation of 
man to God, and to any true interpretation of human 


“life. God rewards human labour, but the reward 


is of grace and not of debt. The Lord in this parable 


teaches the Apostles this great lesson. 


But besides this lesson for the first generation, the 
parable has much instruction for the later Church. 
In the first place, we must not overlook the Old Testa- 
ment retrospect which is implied when the vineyard 
is used as the scene of the work of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. For the vineyard is a commonplace of 
the prophets of Israel when they wished to represent 
God’s dealings with His ancient people. “The vine- 
yard of the LORD of hosts 1s the house of Israel, and the 
men of Fudah his pleasant plant. So the first Isaiah ; 3 
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and again A vineyard of wine... I the Lorp do keep it 
... Israel shall blossom and bud: and they shall fill 
the face of the world with fruit.1 So again Jeremiah : 
Many shepherds have destroyed my vineyard, they have 
trodden my portion under foot... They have made 
it a desolation.2, That this was indeed so in our 
Lord’s time the account which the Gospels give us 
of the Pharisaic Scribes makes evident. But in the 
ministry of Jesus the vineyard of the Lord was begin- 
ning to revive; the Messianic Kingdom was to be a 
return of the old theocracy under new conditions, 
an extension of the Lord’s portion to the Gentile 
world. The Israel of God would indeed, under its 
sway, blossom and bud and fill the face of the world 
with the fruit of the Holy Spirit. That is a truth 
which lies on the surface of the parable. 

Then there is a second point which is highly in- 
structive: the method of working the vineyard. We 
see the owner superintending, the overseer manag- 
ing, the labourers at work through the long day of 
twelve hours. Work, personal labour, is seen to be 
a law of the Divine Kingdom, and the condition on 
which the rewards of the Kingdom are gained; the 
future joys of the Messianic reign are made to depend 
upon it, so that from this point of view they are 
represented in the light of wages; as the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,* so is the worker in the Divine 
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Kingdom, although the hire itself is gratuitous,’ 
not wages (oywua), but a free gift (xapioua). The 
gift of God, that is, in the future life is not bestowed 
except upon those who have used the short day of 
the earthly life in His service, or so much of it as 
was left to them when the Divine call came. And 
here we catch a glimpse of the complementary truth 
that no service that we can render deserves the 
infinite reward; the labourers who were called at 
the eleventh hour certainly had not deserved full 
pay, and yet they received it, out of pure bounty 
on the part of the householder, and at his discretion. 
In fact, this was so in the case of all the labourers 
except those who were first called, with whom there 
was a bargain struck, because the gratuitous character 
of their wages could not be shewn on the face of the 
story without destroying its probability ; the ordinary 
labourer does not of course receive a gratuity, but 
just what his labour is worth. 

But does the parable teach that in the life to come 
there will be perfect equality among the servants of 
the Kingdom, all enjoying the same blessedness, all 
possessing the same faculties and powers for future 
service? Certainly a superficial study of this parable 
taken by itself might suggest this. But if it did, the 
impression would be corrected by other parables 
such as those of the Talents and the Pounds. ‘The 
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fact is that no single similitude can represent the 
whole truth to which it corresponds, just as no 
portrait can give the whole of the human face, or a 
landscape the country side from every point of view. 
So that there is need of a complementary parable, or 
of more than one, to set forth aspects which the first 
parable necessarily overlooks. So it is with this 
Parable of the Labourers. It illustrates the great 
principle that service is in God’s Kingdom the con- 
dition of reward; but it only partially represents the 
complementary principle that all Divine rewards 
are of grace and not of debt. It illustrates the further 
principle that the Divine rewards all run up ultimately 
into the one grant of eternal life, and that this belongs 
equally to all who have worked in God’s vineyard, 
whether for a short time or a longer. But it does 
not in any way recognize the complementary principle 
that the gift of eternal life is of greater or less signifi- 
cance to the individual according as he has prepared 
himself to use it. As the uneducated ear cannot 
appreciate exquisite music, nor the uneducated eye 
the merits of a great painting, nor the uneducated 
mind the masterpieces of literature, so the untrained 
soul, that has but at the eleventh hour entered on 
the service of God, cannot, it may be argued, com- 
prehend or enjoy the revelations of the life to come 
as those souls can who have spent a lifetime here in 
the work of the Lord. Nor can such persons be 
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entrusted in the next order with responsibilities so 
great or services so enthralling as fall to the share 
of those who have been long accustomed in this world 
to serve God in Church or State. We shall come again 
to this side of things when we study the Parable of 
the Talents. Meanwhile, it is enough to note that 
the Parable of the Labourers is incomplete in so far 
as it shews us the Christian’s reward only from the 
point of view which was necessary for one particular 
purpose, that of correcting St. Peter’s mistaken idea 
that the reward depends on mere length of service 
or the quantity of the work done. In point of fact 
the reward is one and the same for all true workers ; 
the last and the first, through the mercy of God, fare 
alike in the Kingdom of God; none will have less 
than eternal life, and none can have more. 


Two other parables of the Vineyard follow in St. 
Matthew; and though they have not definitely 
prefixed to them any reference to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, they are so near of kin to the Parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard that they must be con- 
sidered here. Both were spoken in the Temple Court | 
on the ‘ Day of Questions,’ and to members of the 
Sanhedrin, priests and scribes and elders; for all 
these for once shewed a common front, and came to 
prove Him with the question, By what authority doest 
thou these things ? } 
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After the question had been met by another which 


they could not or would not answer, He had recourse 


to these parables, which were too pointed to miss 


their aim, and more likely to arrest the attention 


of the crowds who were within hearing than a direct 


exposure of His enemies would have been. 


5. THE PARABLE OF THE TWO SONS 
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But what think ye? A 
man had two sons; and he 
came to the first, and said, 
Son, go work to-day in the 
vineyard. And he answered 
and said, I will not: but 
afterward he repented him- 
self, and went. And he came 
to the second, and satd ltke- 
wise. And he answered and 
said, I go, sir: and went not. 
Whether of the twain did the 
will of his father? They 
say, The first. Jesus satth 
unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, that the publicans and 
the harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you. For 
John came unto you in the 
way of righteousness, and ye 
believed him not: but the 
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bets O€ iSdvTes ode perepedH- publicans and the harlots 
Onre torepov too murtedoa. believed him: and ye, when 
avT. ye saw tt, did not even repent 
yourselves afterward, that ye 
might believe him. 
St. Matthew xxi. 28-32. 


In the two sons we see two opposite classes in Jewish 
society: the Pharisaic scribes on the one side, and 
sinners as the outcasts of society on the other. The 
one class professed obedience to the Divine will, the 
other had hitherto flatly refused it; but those who 
professed to obey, were in fact disobedient to the call 
of God by John Baptist and the Messiah, whereas 
those who began by refusing, had in many cases 
repented and obeyed, and thus had got the start of 
the professedly religious class in entering the Kingdom 
(1 poayovow vuas ete THY Bacirelav Tov Oeod). 

You will see that in this parable also the law of 
the Kingdom of Heaven is that all its subjects work ; 
it is not in our Lord’s teaching, any more than in St. 
James’, a faith without works that avails. But 
there is a subtle difference between the parables: 
in the Labourers in the Vineyard, the labourers are 
hired ; here they are sons, and the father’s command 
ought to suffice without hope of reward. The father 
does not hire his sons to work, nevertheless he looks 
to them to do so. Still they are not slaves; if they 
refuse, he does not compel; obedience is voluntary 
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and not a matter of necessity. There is here yet 
further light thrown on the constitution of the King- 
dom: its labourers are free men, and if they serve, 
they serve as sons. This was so with Israel; the 
nation was God’s ‘son’4; scribes and publicans, 
if they were Jews, were alike children (réxva) of God. 
And this relation was to continue, nay, to be more 
fully realized in the Messianic Kingdom. Ye, St. 
Paul insists, received not (at baptism) the spirit of 
bondage... but ye recewed the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 


I turn to the second supplementary parable. It 
is given by the three Synoptists. We will take 
St. Mark’s account, comparing the other two where 
they differ. 


6. THE PARABLE OF THE HOUSEHOLDER AND 
THE UNFAITHFUL HUSBANDMEN 
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1 Exod. iv. 22; Hosea xi. 1. 


a pit for the winepress, and 
built a tower, and let tt out 
to hushandmen, and went 
into another country. And 
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at the season he sent to the 
husbandmen a servant, that 
he might receive from the 
husbandmen of the fruits of 
the vineyard. And they took 
him, and beat him, and sent 
him away empty. And 
again he sent unto them 
another servant; and him 
they wounded in the head, 
and handled shamefully. 
And he sent another; and 
him they killed: and many 
others ; beating some, and 
killing some. He had yet 
one, a beloved son: he sent 
him last unto them, saying, 
They will reverence my son. 
But those husbandmen said 
among themselves, This is 
the heir ; come, let us kill 
him, and the inheritance 
shall be ours. And they 
took him, and killed him, 
and cast him forth out of the 
vineyard. What therefore 
will the lord of the vineyard 
do ? he will come and destroy 
the husbandmen, and will 
give the vineyard unto others. 
Have ye not read even this 
scripture ; 
The stone which 
builders rejected, 
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The same was made the 
head of the corner : 
This was from the Lord, 
And it 1s marvellous in 
our eyes ? 
St. Mark xii. 1-11.14 


THERE is a noteworthy difference between this parable 
and the Parable of the Labourers to which I have 
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St. MATTHEW xxi. 33-45. 


Hear another parable : There 
was a man that was a house- 
holder, which planted a vine- 
yard, and set a hedge about 
it, and digged a winepress in 
it, and built a tower, and let 
it out to husbandmen, and went 
into another country. And 
when the season of the fruits 
drew near, he sent his servants 
to the husbandmen, to receive 
his fruits. And the husband- 
men took his servants, and beat 
one, and killed another, and 
stoned another. Again, he sent 
other servants more than the 
first: and they did unto them in 
like manner. But afterward he 
sent unto them his son, saying, 
They will reverence my son. 
But the husbandmen, when they 
saw the son, said among them- 
selves, This is the heiy ; come, 
let us kill him, and take his 
inheritance. And they took him, 
and cast him forth out of the 
vineyard, and killed him. When 
therefore the lord of the vineyard 
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already referred. There the owner works his own 


vineyard ; here he is an absentee proprietor, and does 
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shall come, what will he do unto 
those husbandmen? They say 
unto him, He will miserably 
destroy those miserable men, and 
will let out the vineyard unto 
other husbandmen, which shall 
vender him the fruits in their 
seasons. Jesus saith unto them, 
Did ve never vead in the scrip- 
tures, 
The stone which the builders 
rejected, 
The same was made the he 
of the corner : 
This was from the Lord, 
And it is marvellous in our 
eyes ? 
Therefore say I unto you, 
The kingdom of God shall be 
taken away from you, and 
shall be given to a nation bring- 
ing forth the fruits thereof. And 
he that falleth on this stone shall 
be broken to pieces: but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, tt will 
scatter him as dust. And when 
the chief priests and the Phari- 
sees heard his parables, they 
perceived that he spake of them. 


Xx. 9-18. 

And he began to speak unto 
the people this parable: A man 
planted a vineyard, and let it 
out to husbandmen, and went 
into another country for a long 
time. And at the season he sent 
unto the husbandmen a servant, 
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not even come in person to demand his rent in kind, 


but sends his slaves, and eventually his son. His own 
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that they should give him of the 
fruit of the vineyard: but the 
husbandmen beat him, and sent 
him away empty. And he sent 
yet another servant: and him 
also they beat, and handled him 
shamefully, and sent him away 
empty. Andhesentyetathird : 
and him also they wounded, and 
cast him forth. And the lord of 
the vineyard said, What shall I 
do? Iwill send my beloved son: 
tt may be they will reverence 
him. But when the husband- 
men saw him, thev reasoned 
one with another, saying, This 
ts the heiv: let us kill him, that 
the inheritance may be ours. 
And they cast him forth out of 
the vineyard, and killed him. 
What therefore will the lord of 
the vineyard do unto them? 
He will come and destroy these 
husbandmen, and will give the 
vineyard unto others. And 
when they heard it, they said, 
God forbid. But he looked upon 
them, and said, What then is 
this that is written, 

The stone which the builders 

rejected, 

The same was made the 

head of the corner ? 

Every one that falleth on that 
stone shall be broken to pieces ; 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will scatter him as dust. 
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coming is reserved for the ultimate step which has 
to be taken, that of ejecting the murderers and 
re-letting the farm. It becomes clear as the present 
parable proceeds that Christ means by the house- 
holder (6 otkodecrorys) His Heavenly Father. 
What then was the analogy between the relation of 
God at this time to the Jewish people and that of an 
absentee landlord to those who farmed his vineyard ? 
What is this absence, this azodyula, of God? I 
have no doubt that it represents the distance which 
actually existed between the religious leaders of 
Israel and the God of Israel, a distance which seemed 
to them to be the result of His withdrawal into the 
furthest heaven, but which was in truth due to their 
own withdrawal from Him; what the Lord elsewhere 
describes in the words of Isaiah ; This people honoureth 
me with their lips; but their heart is far from me— 
Toppw amexe am’ éuov.t So that while the Parable 
of the Labourers shews the Divine Owner of the 
Vineyard in his real relation to it, rising up early as 
in the days of the prophets to call men into it, and all 
through the long day interesting Himself in His work, 
the Parable of the Husbandmen shews Him as He 
appeared to those whose hearts were far from Him ; 
they mistook their own departure from Him for a 
departure on His side from them; the absence 
(a7odyuia), which was really theirs, seemed to them 
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to be His; they thought Him far off from them be- 
cause they were in fact far off from Him. Yet even 
they must recognize that He had not forgotten them ; 
that He had sent His servants to them, and now at 
the last His Son and Heir, to claim from them His due. 

No one who heard the parable could fail to under- 
stand our Lord’s reference to Himself as the Beloved 
Son. That He should have spoken of Himself in 
these terms, and that in the presence of the members 
of the Sanhedrin and the people of Jerusalem is a 
startling fact. We remember the short charge 
given to the disciples, not far from the end of the 
Galilean ministry, that they should not make Him 
known as the Christ. But now He makes Himself 
known, before His enemies, and in the most public 
and sacred of all places. The time had come for the 
open proclamation of His Messiahship, now on the 
eve of His death. The Voice which in the Baptism 
proclaimed Him the Beloved Son must now be made 
to reach the very Sanhedrin. They were about to 
condemn Him, and if they did so it must be with 
the responsibility of full knowledge. 

The Lord knew that they would accept the re- 
sponsibility, and what the consequences would be to 
themselves and their children. The Owner will 
come at last in person; there will be a terrible visita- 
tion of the Divine Vengeance: He will destroy the 
husbandmen. This had been even more plainly 
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expressed in the Parable of the Marriage Feast, when 
the murderers are not only destroyed but their city 
is burnt.1_ But the Parable of the Husbandmen has 
a feature of its own which touched the hearers even 
more closely: He will give the vineyard to others. 
The vineyard, the fenced protected life of God’s own 
possession, is to pass from Jewish to Gentile hands. 
It was this prospect which called forth the fervent 
wy yevorro, God forbid, of that intensely Jewish 
audience. Yet it came to pass, as we know, and a 
new Israel was put in possession of the Vineyard and 
holds it still. 

It must not be thought, however, that this parable 
has no message except for the Jews. No people, 
no nation or Church, has any permanent right to the 
Vineyard of God. It is in possession of the Vineyard 
for only so long a period as it renders the fruits to 
the Owner. When this ceases to be done the Vine- 
yard will pass to other husbandmen. This inexorable 
law of God’s dealings with nations and Churches can 
be seen in operation all along the course of Christian 
history. It is natural for each Church, each people, 
to think itself the solitary exception; we cannot, 
for instance, conceive of England without the Gospel 
and the Church. Yet so it may be, in generations to 
come ; it will be if the Church fails to fulfil her proper 
function of rendering to God the fruits of the Spirit. 


UO Mt. xxi. 7, 


THE LAST MATTHEAN GROUP - tig 


The Kingdom of Heaven creates responsibilities and 
does not only bestow blessings ; if its gifts are great, 
so are also its demands. 


ONE more great group of parables in St. Matthew 
follows upon the Apocalyptic discourse of chapter 
xxiv. As the Lord sat on the Mount of Olives in 
full view of the Temple, which He had left for the 
last time, his four senior Apostles, Peter, Andrew, 
James, and John, came to Him with the question, 
Tell us, when shall these things [the fall of the Temple, 
of which He had just spoken] be ? and what is the 
sign of thy coming and of the consummation of the 
age? + The three Synoptists introduce here an 
eschatological instruction of great length, which in 
St. Mark and St. Luke is immediately followed by 
the history of the Passion. St. Matthew places after 
this discourse and before the narrative of the Passion 
the parables of the Ten Virgins and the Talents, and 
the description, almost a parable in form, of the Last 
Judgement. This group stands alone as containing 
the only purely eschatological parables in the Gospels. 
They take us almost wholly away from the present. 
The third is wholly concerned with the future; the 
first and second though they rise out of the present 
find their centre of interest in the future. This key- 
note is struck when the first parable begins, not 
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‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like’ (6pota éotiv or 
@powwOn), but ‘Then shall the Kingdom of Heaven be 


likened (rote omuowOyoera); that is, ‘this 


isi 


similitude the full significance of which will not be 
understood till the Parousia,’ to which reference had 
been made in the preceding discourse, ‘has been 


realized.’ 
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Then shall the kingdom 
of heaven be likened unto 
ten virgins, which took their 
lamps, and went forth to 
meet the bridegroom. And 
five of them were foolish, and 
fe were wise. For the 
foolish, when they took their 
lamps, took no oil with them : 
but the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. 
Now while the bridegroom 
tarried, they all slumbered 
and slept. But at midnight 
there 1s a cry, Behold the 
bridegroom ! Come ye forth 
to meet him. Then all those 
virgins arose, and trimmed 
their lamps. And the foolish 
said unto the wise, Give us of 
your oil; for our lamps are 
going out. But the wise 
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answered, saying, Perad- 
venture there will not be 
enough for us and you: go 
ye rather to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves. And 
while they went away to buy, 
the bridegroom came; and 
they that were ready went in 
with him to the marriage 
feast : and the door was shut. 
Afterward come also the 
other virgins, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open to us. But he 
answered and said, Verily I 
say unto you, I know younot. 
Watch therefore, for ye know 
not the day nor the hour. 
St. Matthew xxv. I-13. 


THY opay. 

AGAIN, as in the parable of the Marriage of the 
King’s Son, we find ourselves in a nuptial scene. 
But here it is not to the banquet or the guests that 
attention is turned, but to a procession of maidens 
which meets the bridegroom and enters the banquet- 
ing-hall with him. The male friends of the bride- 
groom are mentioned in St. Mark (ii. 19) under the 
title the sons of the bride-chamber ;1 one who was 
specially in attendance on the bridegroom is called by 
St. John the friend of the bridegroom;? and it was 


1 of viol rod vuudavos, the mapavdugio of Greek writers. 
2 Jo iii. 29. 6 didos Tot vupudlov. 
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these who formed the bodyguard of the bridegroom. 
It seems surprising to find a body of maidens, who 
were naturally the companions of the bride, attaching 
themselves to the bridegroom’s procession. The 
bridegroom, however, went forth to the bride’s house 
to claim and receive her, and it would be on his way 
from the bride’s house, after she was in the company, 
that the maidens would join the procession. Hence 
the addition to the first verse, ‘and the bride,’ 1 made 
by some Western authorities, even if not part of the 
original parable,? is doubtless true to fact: the 
maidens went to meet not the bridegroom and his 
friends only, but the bridegroom and the bride, 
and to accompany both to the bridegroom’s house 
where the banquet was to follow. 

The procession took place at night, and the maidens 
were therefore provided with torches. Aazas may 
undoubtedly in late colloquial Greek mean a ‘ lamp,’ ® 
but it is possible to keep to the usual meaning here by 
understanding by the word a torch fed from a small 
socket round the flame which contained oil. In 
either case the supply of oil was so small that the 
slightest foresight would have suggested the carrying 
of an ayyetoy, a portable small oil can, from which 

ly. 1, +xal ris viudns DX*1*alSyrsipesharmve (obviam 
sponso et sponsae). 

2 Of this I am myself by no means sure. 


3 Cf. Judith x. 22. é&\ev [’ONopéepyns] Kal Naumddes dpyupat 
Apoayovoat avrov. 
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the light could be fed. But young maidens are not 
always remarkable for their forethought, and among 
these ten (a round number) half were uwpai, thought- 
less, and only half povimor, wise, with their wits 
about them. It is worth while to remember that 
more than once in the Gospels to be ppovipos is 
made the criterion of fitness for the service of God. 
The man who hears Christ’s sayings and does them is 
likened to a wise man, avdpi dpoviuw, the servants 
of Christ are to be wise as serpents, ppovimor ws of 
Opes,? wise, ppdvimor, as well as trustworthy, marot ; 3 
and He complained that The sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than the sons of the light, 
Pporimerepor UTED Tous vious TOU pwros.4 It was 
thoughtlessness which cost these maidens their place 
at the marriage banquet, but a thoughtlessness which 
lasted till the very end; for while the bridegroom 
delayed, there was still abundance of time to have 
rectified the original mistake. When the hard fact 
of the approaching failure of the lamps (Pevvvyrar) 
recalled them to their senses, it was too late, and the 
effort then made did not avail as an excuse. There 
is certainly the appearance of churlishness in the 
refusal of the more thoughttul maidens to share their 
oil with the unfortunates; prudent people are not 
always very generous; and the bridegroom who 
refuses to open the door and investigate the case of 


DMt vis. 242)  MtaxstOn UMiixxive 45. “cnx. 3: 
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the excluded may seem over-stern. These im- 
perfections belong to the exigencies of the story and 
disappear when we come to interpret it. 

The Bridegroom of the parable without a doubt 
represents our Lord in His relation to the Church, 
When the Pharisees complained Thy disciples fast not, 
our Lord’s answer was, As long as they have the bride- 
groom with them, they cannot fast,) plainly identifying 
Himself with the bridegroom. He is the King’s 
Son for whom, in the Parable of the Marriage Feast, 
the King, God Himself, has made a nuptial feast at 
His house, that is, in the heavenly state. Men are 
called to this feast while they are on earth, and they 
fill the house of God by becoming members of the 
Church. Still the banquet has not actually begun, 
and cannot begin till the Parousia. The Parousia is 
from this new point of view the coming of the Bride- 
groom to fetch His Bride. The Bride of Christ is 
not mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels, for the time 
had not come when she could be identified; but 
the Johannine writings speak of her;? and St. 
Paul, though he does not use the word wy, bride, 
leaves us in no doubt as to the interpretation: Hus- 
bands, love your wives, according as Christ also loved 
the church ... that he might present unto himself 
the church in glory.§ 


PMcriieton 2 Joni 295. Apocexxiw2 . a xxiieen 7: 
SE ph.v. 25, 27« 
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But if the Bride is the Church, who are the maidens 
that go forth to meet the Bridegroom and the Bride ? 
Let us turn for a clue to an early Christian presenta- 
tion of the Parousia which we find in I Thess. iv. 14: Jf 
we believe that Fesus died and rose again, so also will God 
bring with Fesus those that fell asleep through him... 
For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of an archangel, and with the 
trumpet-blast of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first: then we who are alive, who are left on earth, 
shall together with them be caught up in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord, into the air. In several respects this 
early Christian conception answers closely to the 
Lord’s parable. The Lord brings with Him the great 
majority of those who are His, all who up to the 
moment of His coming have fallen asleep; the 
generation which is yet on earth rises to meet 
Him at His coming. The phrase to meet the 
Lord, es amavtnow tod xvupiov, might even seem 
to be modelled on the words to meet the bride- 
groom, es vmavtnow Tov vuydiov. Even the mid- 
night cry of the parable has its equivalent in the 
shout, the xeXevrua, which will wake the dead. At 
this rate, then, the Bride will be the dead in Christ, 
and the maidens who go forth to meet the Bride- 
groom the ‘ quick,’ as they are called in the creed— 
the last generation of the living Church. But as 
every generation while its time endures is the last, 
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we may see in the Virgins each generation as it passes 
by: all Christian souls which are still in this world. 
All Christian souls in this world have gone forth to 
meet the Lord; they have been sent forth from the 
font, each with the lighted torch of faith and hope 
and love, which they must keep alive till the Lord 
comes. In the old Sarum ritus baptizandi, almost 
immediately after the threefold immersion, the 
priest put for an instant into the hand of the child 
a lighted taper with the words: <Accipe lampadem 
ardentem et trreprehensibilem ; custodi baptismum 
tuum, serua mandata, ut cum uenerit Dominus ad 
nuplias, possis et occurrere una cum sanctis in aula 
celesti—Receive a torch burning and irreproachable ; 
guard thy baptism, keep the commandments, that when 
the Lord cometh to the wedding, thou mayest be able to 
meet Him together with the Saints in the heavenly home. 
That symbolical action had obvious inconveniences 
which led to its disuse by our Reformers, but it was 
surely a valuable piece of realism, and as far as it 
went a true interpretation of the maidens’ torches 
in the parable. Life is for all baptized Christians 
a going forth through the darkness with a torch lit 
by God the Holy Spirit at the font, and with a definite 
goal, which is to meet the Bridegroom, to join His 
great procession, and enter with it His Father’s 
House, where there are many mansions. It is this 
lighted torch and this definite end which distinguishes. 
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the life of a Christian from lives which are not dis- 
tinctively Christian, or definitely non-Christian. 
Thus the parable refers to the baptized only and 
those of the baptized who maintain their Christian 
profession to the end. But even among these there 
is a vital difference as the parable proceeds to shew. 
The Bridegroom was long in coming (ypoviCovTos!). 
At least the time seemed long, because of the darkness 
of the night, and the monotony of waiting in the 
dark. He was not perhaps really after time. But 
in the broader outlook of the parable the sense of 
delay may be taken to refer to the whole tendency of 
human nature to treat the last things as infinitely 
remote. Children, it is said, think or at least speak 
more of death than the old; and it is certain that 
our own age, so far advanced in the world’s life, is 
far less disposed to be eschatological than was the 
first. We put off the end, if there is to be one, as 
far as possible; we say in our hearts ‘ The bride- 
eroom tarrieth’—ypovCe 6 wydios. Meanwhile 
at times the Church is tempted to grow drowsy like 
people who nod over their work (éwora{ov), and even 
to sleep outright. This is not represented as in any 
way peculiar to the thoughtless; the Lord says to 


1Cf. Mt. xxiv. 48: xpoviger pou 6 KUpios. 

2Cf. Heb. x. 37: 6 épxdmevos Hier kal od xpovioe and 
also The Lovd is not slack ... as some men count slackness 
in 2 Peter, a second century document, written when the hope 
of an imminent Advent had been abandoned (2 Pet. iii. 9). 
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all, Watch, be wakeful, ypnyopetre,1 for He knows what 
is in man and expects slumber. The most vigilant 
life is in His sight broken by intervals of spiritual 
drowsiness ; as one who is on guard starts up again 
and again, finding himself overcome in spite of his 
efforts, so it is with even the best of Christians. 

At midnight all are roused by the cry, The Bride- 
groom cometh. In the preceding discourse the Lord 
had said, Ye know not when the lord of the house 
cometh, whether late in the evening, or at midnight, 
or at cock-crowing, or at early dawn:* so that mid- 
night must not be taken here as referring to the 
particular age when He will come, but only as denot- 
ing that the waiting had been long and that darkness 
still reigned. In the early Church there was a notion, 
perhaps partly founded on these words, that the 
Coming would be at midnight on some dark and 
stormy Easter Eve, and the faithful used to spend the 
night before Easter in the churches, watching till the 
dawn came. But such realism is quite absent from 
the Lord’s teaching ; and the sense is rather ‘ just 
when men are saying or thinking “it is too late now, 
He will not come to-night,’’ the Coming will take 
place.’ 

At the cry all rose at once and trimmed their 
torches. In this action we recognize easily the 
special preparation for death and judgement which 


1Mc. xiii. 37. 2Mc. xiii. 35. 
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all souls would desire to make; the self- 
recollection, prayer, Holy Communion—without 
which no well-instructed Christian would willingly 
pass into the immediate presence of God. But such 
preparation, if it is to be of any avail, implies that 
the soul has lived in a state of grace ; that it has, over 
and above the grace of Baptism and Confirmation, 
the grace with which it started on its course, that 
habitual indwelling of the Holy Spirit which is avail- 
able for the time of need: oil in the vessel as well 
as in the torch. Those who have not this, need to do 
more than to trim their lamps; they must go and 
buy for themselves, and that at a moment when time 
is running short. We who have been parish priests 
have seen this only too often in actual life: the rude 
awakening with which souls are roused at the last to 
find their light going out just when its full brightness 
is most needed ; the eager hurry with which they seek 
to repair the neglects of the past years by crowding 
into the broken intervals which sickness allows 
preparation that ought to have been continuous ; 
the terrible suspicion that after all they will hear the 
voice 
‘Too late! toolate! ye cannot enter now.’ 

We have seen this in actual life—you will see it in 
days to come, when you are in charge of parishes. 
And the Lord seems to teach in this parable that 


what takes place occasionally in our own experience 
S.P. I 
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will occur on a great scale in the day of His last 
appearing. 

Exclusion from the joys of the Messianic Kingdom 
is in this parable traced back to nothing worse than 
thoughtless folly. There lies the infinite pathos of 
the scene. Those who enter, and those who are shut 
out, are alike friends of the Bride: virgins, innocent 
of the world’s worst vices ; to the last they have been 
waiting for the Bridegroom: their torches are still 
alight when His cry is heard. They represent re- 
ligious people, Church-people, people who are to be 
found at the Altar, people who to the last are sincere 
in their profession of the Christian faith, as may 
be seen from the pains they are at to prepare for death. 
The clergy are called to visit hundreds of persons whose 
case is far worse: who are absolutely indifferent 
or openly hostile; who defy God and Christ with 
their last breath, or at least make it evident that their 
hopes and desires are bounded by the present life. 
These, if ever they went forth to meet the Bride- 
groom, have long since turned back; their lamps, 
if ever lit, have gone out. But the virgins of the 
pareble are not such, and it is perhaps only at the last 
that they discover themselves to be in danger of 
falling short of the great reward. They have never 
seriously thought of the matter or taken any steps 
about it, till thought, or at least action, has become 
well nigh impossible. Failures in the religious life 
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are perhaps most frequently due to want of thought ; 
it is not realized till too late that want of thought 
in the things of the Kingdom of God means a culpable 
want of thoroughness, of personal religion, of readiness 
for the purely spiritual life of the world to come. 
The conditions of our modern Christianity lend them- 
selves with great ease to such thoughtlessness, and 
therefore invite special attention to this very far- 
reaching parable. 


From the Ten Virgins St. Matthew goes on without 
break or preface to the Talents, which must therefore 
be taken to be another parable of the Kingdom. 


8. THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


“Oorep yap  dvOpwros For it ts as when a man, 
droénpav éxddrerev tovs going into another country, 
idiovs SovAovs kal mapédwxev called his own servants, and 
avtois Ta trdpxovta avrov, delivered unto them his goods. 
kal @ pev dwxev mévte And unto one he gave five 
tddravta @ 8 Sto @ Se €v, talents, to another two, to an- 
éxdotw Kata thv idiav Siva- other one; to each according 
puv, kat dredijpnoev. evbews to his several ability; and 
mopevbels 6 Ta wévTe TaAavTa he went on his journey. 
AaBav ypydoaro év avrois kai Straightway he that received 
éxépdnoev dAXa weve’ Goat- the five talents went and 
ros 6 Ta Sto exepdnoev GAdAa traded with them, and made 
Stor «6 «CSE «Od ev «=AaBdv other five talents. In like 
dreXOnv Oprgev yqv Kat manner he also that received 
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the two gained other two. But 
he that received the one went 
away and digged in the earth, 
and hid his lord’s money. 
Now after a long time the 
lord of those servants cometh, 
and maketh a reckoning with 
them. And he that received 
the five talents came and 
brought other five talents, say- 
ing, Lord, thou deliveredst 
unio me five talents: lo, 
I have gained other five ta- 
lents. His lord said unto 
him, Well done, good and 
faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over 
many things: enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord. And 
he also that received the two 
talents came and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two 
talents: lo, I have gained 
other two talents. His lord 
said unto him, Well done, 
good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will set thee 
over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. 
And he also that had received 
the one talent came and said, 
Lord, I knew thee that thou 
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art a hard man, reaping 
where thou didst not sow, and 
gathering where thou didst 
not scatter: and I was 
afraid, and went away and 
hid thy talent in the earth: 
lo, thou hast thine own. 
But his lord answered and 
said unto him, Thou wicked 
and slothful servant, thou 
knewest that I reap where I 
sowed not, and gather where 
I did not scatter; thou 
oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the bankers, and 
at my coming I should have 
received back mine own with 
interest. Take ye away 
therefore the talent from him, 
and give it unto him that 
hath the ten talents. For 
unto every one that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have 
abundance: but from him 
that hath not, even that which 
he hath shall be taken away. 
And cast ye out the unprofit- 
able servant into the outer 
darkness: there shall be the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
St. Matthew xxv. 14-30. 


Like the Marriage of the King’s Son, this parable 
has its double in St. Luke, the Parable of the Pounds ; 
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and the likeness between them is even closer than 
that between the Marriage of the King’s Son, and the 
Great Supper. Nevertheless there is no ground 
whatever for treating them as two versions or recen- 
sions of a single parable spoken by Christ ; to do so 
is wholly arbitrary, for why should not our Lord have 
used the same general conception twice, modifying 
it only so far as might be necessary to suit the circum- 
stances? Let us read the second parable. 


9. THE PARABLE OF THE POUNDS 
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And as they heard these 
things, he added and spake a 
parable, because he was nigh 
to Ferusalem, and because 
they supposed that the king- 
dom of God was immediately 
to appear. He said there- 
fore, A certain nobleman 
went into a far country, to 
receive for himself a kingdom, 
and to return. And he calied 
ten servants of his, and gave 
them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, Trade ye here- 
with till I come. But his 
citizens hated him, and sent 
an ambassage after him, 
saying, We will not that this 
man reign over us. And it 
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came to pass, when he was 
come back again, having 
received the kingdom, that he 
commanded these servants, 
unto whom he had given the 
money, to be called to him, 
that he might know what they 
had gained by trading. And 
the first came before him, 
saying, Lord, thy pound hath 
made ten pounds more. And 
he said unto him, Well done, 
thou good servant: because 
thou wast found faithful in 
a very little, have thou 
authority .over ten cities. 
And the second came, saying, 
Thy pound, Lord, hath made 
five pounds. And he said 
unto him also, Be thou also 
over five cities. And another 
came, saying, Lord, behold, 
here is thy pound, which I 
kept laid up in a napkin: 
for I feared thee, because 
thou art an austere man: 
thou takest up that thou 
layedst not down, and reapest 
that thou didst not sow. He 
saith unio him, Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee, 
thou wicked servant. Thou 
knewest that I am an austere 
man, taking up that I laid 
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not down, and reaping that I 
did not sow ; then wherefore 
gavest thou not my money 
into the bank, and I at my 
coming should have required 
it with interest? And he 
said unto them that stood by, 
Take away from him the 
pound, and give it unto him 
that hath the ten pounds. 
And they said unto him, 
Lord, he hath ten pounds. 
I say unto you, that unto 
every one that hath shall be 
given; but from him that 
hath not, even that which he 
hath shall be taken away 
from him. Howbeit these 
mine enemies, which would 
not that I should reign over 
them, bring hither, and slay 
them before me. 

And when he had thus 
spoken, he went on before, 
going up to Ferusalem. 

St. Luke xix. 11-28. 


Tue Parable of the Pounds was spoken on the way to 


Jerusalem, in fact near Jericho, and we are told by 


St. Luke what its purpose was. 


It was spoken 


because he was nigh to Ferusalem, and because they 
supposed that the Kingdom of God was immediately 
to appear; its aim was, that is, to discourage the 
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expectation of an immediate Messianic reign, to push it 
on toa still distant future—to the Return or Parousia, 
before which there was much that must happen. 
The nobleman in this Lucan story is about to take 
his journey into a distant country for the special 
purpose of claiming, as Archelaus did from Augustus, 
the title of king. But he is followed by ambassadors 
who protest against his claim, and refuse to accept 
him as their king. However he is successful, and 
on his return, in the true spirit of an oriental prince, 
his first act is to destroy the men who had disputed 
his right to the kingdom. Of all this there is not a 
trace in St. Matthew’s Parable of the Talents, which 
fixes our attention solely on the servants and their 
fulfilment of the trust committed to them. Its 
purpose is not, like the Parable of the Pounds, to 
dispel the notion that the Messianic Kingdom was 
about to appear immediately, and that the Parousia 
was at hand, but simply the practical aim of putting 
before all disciples of Christ the necessity for a strenu- 
ous fulfilment of their responsibilities. Besides, the 
differences in detail are numerous and considerable, 
far greater than can possibly have been due to editorial 
manipulation. In the first place the money left in 
St. Luke is only in all ten minas, let us say £40; 
whereas in St. Matthew it is eight talents, let us say 
not far from £2000, in fact the man’s whole available 
property, Ta Urapxovta av’rov. Then in St. Luke 
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the money is equally divided, each slave receiving 
a single mina; whereas in St. Matthew, they receive 
five or two talents or one, according to their ability. 
Lastly, the rate of increase is quite different, for in 
St. Luke one servant makes of his pound ten pounds, 
and another five, whereas in St. Matthew each exactly 
doubles what he has received. Evidently service is 
regarded in the two parables from distinct points of 
view: the one is intended to shew what different 
results can be produced by men who start with the 
same initial advantages, and the other how men’s 
opportunities of service are made to correspond to 
their power of using them. There is, however, one 
very marked feature which is common to the two 
stories, namely, the folly of the slothful servant, who 
in both deliberately lets his lord’s money lie idle 
through a wrongheaded and unjust suspicion, and so 
incurs the penalty of having the deposit taken from 
him in the end. The repetition of this part of the 
story, almost word for word, must have made a deep 
impression on the Twelve, and doubtless was meant 
to have this effect. 

We may now come to St. Matthew’s parable, the 
Parable of the Talents, and examine it in detail. 

As in the Parable of the Husbandmen, the master 
goes abroad (azodnue?) and stays there for months 
or years. But the Master is here—in the Pounds 
quite clearly, and here with practical certainty 
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(Lc. xxiv. 44)—the Son of Man, the Messiah; and 
therefore the absence, azodnuia, has reference, not 
as in the former parable, to the Jewish nation, but to 
the Church. It is His withdrawal, for centuries as 
it has proved, from the world of phenomena, into 
that unseen order, which however near us as it may 
be, must always seem to us while we are here ‘ very 
far off.’ He was even now, as He spoke, azrodnuay, 
setting out on His journey: the Passion, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension, its three stages were all to be 
taken within the next six weeks. To Him it was 
going back to the Father: to them, and He puts 
Himself in their position, it was a going away from 
the world itself. 

Before He goes, the Master calls his slaves, and 
hands over to them his property—ra vapxovta— 
not, of course, his lands and hereditaments, but all 
the loose cash and regular income of the estate. 
Only three of the slaves are mentioned, but the sums 
entrusted to them are large; he who received least 
was put in charge of about £240; he who had most 
received in trust a sum equivalent to £1200. The 
talent is here taken as the minimum rather than the 
mina, because the purpose of this parable is to shew 
the high estimate of the spiritual powers and gifts 
committed to them. It is no slight misfortune that, 
through a perverse misinterpretation of this parable, 
‘talent ’ and ‘ talents’ have come to mean in popular 
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English ‘singular natural gifts.’ Such gifts corre- 
spond rather to the ‘ several ability ’ of the recipients 
than to the talents entrusted to them by the departing 
lord. The talents of the parable are (primarily at 
least) spiritual not natural gifts, the powers of the world 
to come,’ the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which the Spirit 
of Christ distributes to every man severally as He 
will. But the distribution is not, though it may 
seem to be, arbitrary, but nicely proportioned to 
each man’s power to use the gifts. There are in 
Christ’s service men of very small mental capacity 
on whom it would be a waste of spiritual power to 
bestow high gifts for the greater ministries, though 
they may in lower ranks of service do excellent work 
according to their own measure. In the Parable of 
the Talents, where our Lord is speaking to the Twelve 
only, even the man with the least capacity receives 
a whole talent, in itself a large sum, because He is 
dealing here with those in office or in high position 
in the Church ; whereas in the Parable of the Pounds, 
where all receive the uniform and moderate trust of 
a single mina, the rank and file of the Church are in 
view, the great majority of Christian men and women 
who are called to live uneventful lives, and between 
whom there is little discernible difference of capacity. 
But even among those who hold office in the Church 
or are distinguished by unusual powers there are wide 


1 Heb. vi. 5. 
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differences, corresponding to the differences between 
trusts of five talents, two talents, one talent; and 
we are bound to believe that these differences are not 
due to accident, but to the wise disposition of the 
Spirit of Christ who has discovered in each a natural 
fitness for the use of the measure of spiritual gifts 
which he has imparted. 

In two of the cases described this discretion is fully 
vindicated. But the one talent fails entirely of its 
purpose, and this point requires our close attention. 
What does it mean 

First, let us see what occurs. The man does not 
waste or embezzle the money, like the Unfaithful 
Steward. Nor is he altogether heedless of his trust ; 
he realizes that he must give an account of it, and that 
it must be kept safe, and he does his best to keep it ; 
if it is large he buries it in the earth, as people often 
did with treasure ; 2 in the Pounds, where the sum is 
small, he wraps it in a cloth for safety. It might 
even be said that he took more care of the money 
entrusted to him than the other two had done, for 
they speculated with theirs, while he kept his un- 
touched.. Only that was not the purpose for which it 
was given him. In the Pounds this is stated dis- 
tinctly, that he sazd unto them, Trade ye herewith till 
I come—etrev T pos avrous. mpayuarevoar Oat ev O 


epxouat;* in the Talents it is implied, for why 
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otherwise were the servants given sums varying accord- 
ing to their several ability—kata thy idiav divamy? 
Their attitude towards the gift of the Spirit was to 
be active, and not passive only; the law of the 
Kingdom of Heaven demands not simply the preserva- 
tion of what we receive from God, but its increase. 
This is seen in all the parables of vegetable growth : 
the seed must be committed to the ground, and die, 
and so bring forth some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, 
some a hundred-fold, but in every case a multiple 
of the original. So the one talent ought to be in- 
creased to two, if not more; but to do this the man 
in charge of it must incur responsibility, and lay out 
his talent that he may make it more. The active 
use of opportunities or powers is an essential part 
of our duty to Christ ; he who simply keeps what he 
has, really betrays his trust, as he will one day dis- 
cover to his sorrow and perhaps to his great surprise. 

In this unhappy result of a wasted life there is a 
timely warning for the Church; but rather for the 
Church of these latter days than for the Christians 
of the first century. In the age of the Apostles, in 
the age of persecution that followed, it was difficult 
for a man to keep his faith without strenuous effort. 
Many, of course, threw their trust away, but few 
perhaps buried it. St. Paul indeed has the warning 
Th omovon uy oKvnpol, In diligence be not slothful,1 


1 Rom. xii. 11. 
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but slothfulness must have been in most Christian 
communities a comparatively rare fault. In our 
time, on the contrary, it is one of the commonest ; 
nothing is easier than to drift into a state of spiritual 
inactivity, which as it were keeps its talent buried or 
wrapt away safely enough, but turns it to no present 
purpose. There is, it is true, a vast amount of re- 
ligious zeal and life around us; we can see the five 
talents of one man yielding another five, and the two 
of another yielding other two; but meanwhile, 
what is the one yielding? The religious activity 
of our time is great, but it is not, if you consider it, 
equally distributed among all Christians; there are 
a large number of Church-people who are certainly 
not irreligious, but who are taking no part whatever 
in this ‘ work’ of ‘the Church.’ And when our Lord 
likens inactive Christians to the servant to whom 
one talent was committed and who buried it, has 
He not put His finger upon the real causes of religious 
sloth? There is first the very mistaken notion that 
activity in religious matters is only for those who 
have marked spiritual powers; that those who are 
just ordinary Christians cannot aspire to do more than 
retain their own faith, without attempting to influence 
others or to take any part in Christian work. But, 
as both the parables suggest, the certain end of in- 
activity is that such persons in the end lose their own 
faith; From him that hath not—for what we do not use 
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is practically not ours—even that which he hath (or 
seems to have) shall be taken away. It is an inevitable 
law for the spiritual life which works itself out in 
many lives before our eyes, and may have yet graver 
issues in the world to come. But there is a second 
and still worse error which accounts for religious 
inactivity in some cases: a wrong view of God and 
of Christ, as a hard and exacting taskmaster. Not 
a few shrink from religious acts because they entail 
responsibility, and thus really increase the burden 
of the account which they will have to render to their 
Judge. The most familiar example is the extra- 
ordinary fear which the men, especially but not only 
amongst our working classes, have of Holy Com- 
munion. It is a commonplace among the parochial 
clergy that, especially in villages, they cannot induce 
the working men to communicate. The reason is 
not, I am persuaded, indifference; these same men 
will come, at great cost, to other services and to 
sermons. But their minds are possessed by St. 
Paul’s words, or rather by an unhappy translation 
of St. Paul’s words, about the danger of unworthy 
communion, and they see behind the Sacrament of 
Love an angry God ready to condemn them if they go 
to His altar and afterwards fall away. God, Christ, 
is to these a severe, oxAypos, a stern man, adornpos 
avOpwros, such. as some earthly masters they have 
known, only immeasurably more powerful; and they 
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are afraid, and bury through a long life that one most 
precious talent of theirs, the privilege of Holy Com- 
munion, with all the possibilities of spiritual life 
which it contains. This is but one instance of the 
tendency to which I refer, but it is a crucial one, and 
one which we encounter on a large scale. 

The conception of God, even of Christ, as a severe, 
exacting, master ought, in strict logic, as the parables 
shew, to make men the more diligent ; but in practice 
it has the opposite effect. It is love and not fear 
that inspires work; the happy reward, and not the 
expectation of punishment. 

Of the rewards of the good and faithful servant 
both parables speak. In the Pounds the Lord says 
to him, Well done, thou good servant: because thou 
wast found faithful in a very little, év ekaxiore, have thou 
authority over ten cities (or five according to his work 
done). In the Talents, Well done, good and faithful 
servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few things, émi 
orlya, I will set thee over many things—émi roddov : 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord. In the former, 
you will observe, the reward is graduated, in the 
latter it is, as in the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
the same for all; the two views representing different 
aspects, as we saw, of eternal life, which is in itself 
the same for all, but must vary widely in fact according 
to individual character and capacity. 

There is, however, one quite new feature in these 
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parables, for they speak of the reward of eternal 
life under the figure of a position of command or 
authority. This belongs in part to the scenery of 
the parable and varies accordingly; the citzes over 
which authority is given in the Pounds are suggested 
by the Kingdom which the Master is gone to receive, 
and the many things over which the faithful servants 
in the Talents are set are no doubt more talents, 
larger trusts drawn from the Master’s unlimited wealth. 
But the two presentations have in common a principle 
which belongs, we cannot doubt, to the innermost 
truth of things. The right use of any powers, of any 
office, of any opportunities which we have here, will 
bring its reward in increased, extended, permanent 
powers, ministries, opportunities: God is through 
His servants’ use of these capacities preparing them 
for the far greater services of the future world. To 
give only two examples from the number of those 
who have lately left us. Who can doubt that 
a great Christian scientist like Lord Kelvin! 
has before him in the ages to come ever-growing 
fields of investigation and discovery? or that 
a great Christian bishop like George Howard 
Wilkinson! will find there new and wider fields of 
pastoral oversight? And so on; but I will not 
pursue the tempting but overbold course of following 

1Lord Kelvin had died on Dec. 17th, 1907, and Bishop 


Wilkinson of St. Andrews on Dec. roth, 1907, shortly before the 
delivery of these lectures. 
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the greater servants of God into their bliss. What is 
of more personal importance to us is to see how the 
right use of the single mina, the very little, éhaxioroy, 
of Christian opportunity brings to any ordinary 
Christian worker the promise of a larger field of 
congenial work in the Messianic Kingdom. He 
too has his Well done! his edye, and his new authority, 
efoucia, suited to his powers. We may compare the 
message to Thyatira, He that overcometh, and he 
that keepeth my works unto the end, to him will I give 
authority over the nations.1 It is a prospect which is 
not limited to people of great natural or spiritual 
ability ; and we try in,vain to see how it is to be 
realized, unless it be that wonderful power which 
simple goodness has, even here, to influence and control 
natures which are not to be moved by any other force. 
The full power of Christian holiness remains to be 
seen and felt in another order. 

There is one more point, a difficult point, in the 
parable, on which I must say a word. How are we 
to understand the giving of the talent or mina, which 
had been taken from the unfaithful servant, to him 
who already had ten? To the bystanders it seemed 
unfair: Szr, they exclaimed, he has ten minas: why 
add another? But the Master’s act was quite de- 
liberate, and he justifies it in the words To every one 
that hath shall be given: the right use, that is, of what 


1 Apoc. ii. 26. 
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we have not only secures its continuance, but brings 
an added measure of grace. That is intelligible ; 
but why is the good servant represented as being 
enriched by the ruin of the bad? It reminds us of 
what St. Paul says about the Gentile taking the 
place abandoned by the Jew, and of the warning in 
the message to Philadelphia, Hold fast that which thou 
hast, that no one take thy crown.1 It would seem as 
if there were a law in the spiritual world, that that 
which one forfeits through his own sin or folly passes 
to another, so that though the individual suffers, 
the Church loses nothing ; and certainly we see this 
in common life; others soon step in to fill up places 
we vacate, so that the loss is only our own. And it 
must be remembered that the added mina means 
added responsibility and added work, tor the pound 
is to be laid out for the Master, not for the benefit of 
the man who receives it. If a man refuses God’s 
work, it does not fall through because of his cowardice, 
but is laid on one who has shewn by what he has 
already done that he can and will do that which the 
other has in fact declined. 

When we compare the Parable of the Talents with 
that of the Ten Virgins which immediately precedes 
it, we see that they represent the Christian life under 
two complementary aspects: as a life of watching 
and of active work. In the Virgins we see the need 
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of vigilance and alertness of spirit; in the Talents 
the need of activity and the fearless taking up of our 
responsibilities, whatever they may be. It is the 
union of these two sides of life in Christ which makes 
true discipleship ; the union of vigilance with activity, 
of a keen outlook into the future with a deep interest 
in the work of the present, of other-worldliness with 
this-worldliness, of watching with working. The 
last instructions and parables of our Lord’s Ministry 
are full of this double note, and it is one which we shall 
do well to be continually proclaiming : for a life which 
fails either in thoughtfulness or in practical activity 
falls short of Christ’s standard, and loses something 
of the full reward. 


10. THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS 
OR 
THE JUDGEMENT 


THE 25th chapter of St. Matthew ends with another 
narrative which is perhaps hardly to be called a 
parable, for it speaks quite plainly of the Son of Man 
in His glory, and the nations of the earth standing 
before Him. Nevertheless, the whole narrative is 
clearly a drama of the Judgement, not to be taken as 
literally true; it has at least parabolic elements, 
and may, I think, be rightly taken as the crowning 
glory of the Parables of the Kingdom. 
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But when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and 
all the angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of 
his glory: and before him 
shall be gathered all the na- 
tions : and he shall separate 
them one from another, as the 
shepherd separateth the sheep 
from the goats: and he shall 
set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the 
left. Then shall the King 
say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: 
for I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink: I was 
a stranger, and ye took me 
in; naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, and fed thee? or 
athirst, and gave thee drink ? 
And when saw we thee a 
stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee ? 
And when saw we thee sick, 
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or in prison, and came unto 
thee? And the King shall 
answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me. 
Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left hand, De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into 
the eternal fire which is pre- 
pared for the devil and his 
angels : for I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me no meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
no drink: I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in; 
naked, and ye clothed me not ; 
sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me not. Then shall 
they also answer, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, 
or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee? Then 
shall he answer them, saying, 
Verily I say unto you, In- 
asmuch as ye did it not unto 
one of these least, ye did it 
not unto me. And these 
shall go away into eternal 
punishment: but the right- 
cous into eternal life. 

St. Matthew xxv. 31-46. 
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“Perhaps nothing else in the Gospels, or even in 
the New Testament, has made so deep and general an 
impression upon the world as this Parable, if it may 
be so called, of the Last Judgement. But for that 
very reason it needs careful consideration, for what is 
very familiar is apt to be misunderstood. 

The scene is laid as it were on the morrow of the 
Parousia. The Lord had come at last (Stay €A6p). 
He had already judged His own servants, excluding 
from the joys of the Messianic Kingdom those who 
were not ready (xxv. 12), taking away positions of 
trust from those who had not turned them to good 
use (xxv. 28). He had judged also His determined 
enemies, those who had deliberately rejected His 
sovereignty (Lc. xix. 27). And now He proceeds to 
judge the rest of mankind. We see a glorious throne 
set up on earth, and before it are marshalled all the 
nations of the world—ra ¢@vy,—the Gentile nations, 
as His hearers would understand the word, without 
distinction of race or creed. Even among these He 
will discover abundant materials for exercising His 
judicial authority, as the sequel shews. 

His first act is to part the whole countless multitude, 
as by an unerring intuition, into two homogeneous 
flocks. He does this as easily as a shepherd parts 
sheep and goats ; their moral and spiritual differences 
are as clear to His mind as the visible differences 
that strike the shepherd’s eye. It is like the parting 
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of the wheat and darnel, which is far too intricate 
a task to be attempted in this tangled world, but will 
be simple enough even for angels to accomplish when 
the harvest is come. So here: all the nations are sent 
to the right or to the left of the Judge, without 
evidence taken: the Eye of Flame judges infallibly, 
merely making visible distinctions which had always 
existed invisibly in character and life. 

Next, the King turns to the right and addresses 
this flock. They are called to inherit their pre- 
destined kingdom. The Kingdom of God and of 
Christ has come; the Lord has returned, having 
received His Kingdom (Lc. xix. 15), and these, His 
Father’s children and heirs, His co-heirs, are now to 
enter on possession with Him. It has been prepared 
for them from the beginning of the creation and before 
it,? for God lays up in store for His children from the 
first more than men can understand (1 Cor. ii. 9). 
But why have these on the right been singled out ? 
How has their sonship, their right to the inheritance, 
been demonstrated? One and only one crucial 
test is employed. They are known by their attitude 
during life to the Only-begotten Son. And how are 
the rest known not to be children and heirs of God ? 
By the lack of any such attitude towards Jesus Christ. 
From both sides there comes a protest; neither the 

1Cf. 1 Pet.ii.9; Rom. vili.17; Apoc.i. 6; xxii. 5. 
Epos 41; Apoc, xvii. 3. 
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one nor the other had ever seen the King in any such 
case as He describes, or come to His relief. Then the 
Lord explains that He counts services which were 
rendered to His brethren as rendered to Himself, and 
that by the presence or absence of such acts of 
devotion to Him, in the persons of His members all 
men, even those who are outside the fold of the Church, 
are to be judged. 

Nothing is more noticeable in all our Lord’s antici- 
pations of the Judgement than His appeal to practical 
tests of human character. Professions go for nothing ; 
high office, great opportunities go for nothing ; 
conduct is everything. But the particular method 
applied here is remarkable in the last degree; there 
is nothing like it in ether pictures of the Judgement. 
In the first place our Lord makes conduct towards 
Himself the supreme test. This is not altogether 
new, for even in Galilee He had insisted that to 
confess Him before men was to be confessed before 
the Angels of God, and to deny Him was to be denied; 
that every one who forsook father or mother, home, 
or children, or lands for His sake and the Gospel’s, 
would find a sure reward. This was to place the 
highest value on personal devotion to Himself; and it 
is evident that He lays a similar emphasis here. But 
these Gentile nations, what opportunities could they 
have had of rendering such acts of service, even if 
they knew His name, which to many among them 
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would have been unknown? Hence their unfeigned 
surprise when He credits them with either devotion 
or neglect. He explains that He takes services 
rendered to His brethren as rendered to Himself, and 
neglect of His brethren as neglect of Himself. 

But who are His brethren? In Mc. iii. 35 He says, 
Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother. And this is probably His meaning here, or at ) 
least His first meaning. But there is another which is 
possible ; for He is the Son of Man, the Head of the 
race; and as such He may well account every man 
His brother, and we may see Christ, the Image of 
God, in every one who bears the human form. And 
so it may be that our Lord recognizes love to Himself 
not only in the love of the brethren, properly so 
called, the gsAadeAdia of the Epistles, but in all 
genuine philanthropy, in all real enthusiasm for 
humanity. And thus this Parable of the Judgement 
opens a door to the hope that among non-Christians, » 
heathens before and after Christ, Moslems, even 
among the many who, having known Christianity 
from childhood, have not been able to convince 
themselves of its truth, there may be those whom the 
Lord will set on His right hand and welcome to the 
Kingdom ; while, on the other hand, there must be 
many who, tried by their conduct to their fellow-men, 
will utterly fail to find a place there. And after all 
it is love, unselfish, self-sacrificing love, and not 
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creed which draws the real dividing line between 
sheep and goats, between man and man, though 
only Christ can infallibly discover it. One is re- 
minded of St. James’ declaration, Pure religion 
and undefiled before our God and Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world. If 
a heathen did this, he did it by the Spirit of Christ, 
and will be acknowledged by the Christ at His coming. 
At the same time, Christ does not teach that a mere 
profession of charitable gifts, or the réle of a public 
benefactor, or even the gratification of a natural 
kindliness of disposition, is an equivalent for faith 
and holiness of life. That is a modern heresy which 
cannot be too strongly opposed. It is only a genuine 
love of the brethren, a real spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the true interest and sympathy in the needs and 
sorrows of men, that proclaims a man vitally in 
harmony with the mind of Christ, and therefore one 
of those for whom the Kingdom has been prepared 
from the foundation of the world. 

A few words as to the last sentence of the chapter. 
These shall go away into eternal punishment, but the 
righteous (shall go) into eternal life. That is, the 
general tenor of their lives in this world, as they are 
seen in the light of a perfect love, will decide their 

1 Jac. 1. 27. Opnoxela kabapa kai dulavros mapa TQ Oe@ Kal marpl 
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condition in the next. Another aeon is to follow 
the consummation of this one, and that new aeon 
can only be one of painful discipline to those who 
have not learnt the lessons of the present life: 
discipline, I say, in corrective rather than retribu- 
tive punishment, for the word used is discipline, 
chastisement, koAaots, and not retribution, Tyuwpla.? 
Those, on the other hand, who have learnt to love 
and to serve enter into life, for they have been pre- 
pared for it here. Both ‘discipline’ and ‘life’ 
are ‘aeonian’ (xoAacis, Cw, atévios); they belong 
not to our present conditions of existence, but to 
others which are as yet quite unknown to us; we 
have no right at all to import into the word 
‘aeonian ’ our conceptions of time; life in the next 
‘aeon,’ discipline there, is not measured by days 
or weeks or months or years. Hence ‘ everlast- 
ing’ and even ‘eternal,’ as usually understood, 
impart an element of duration into future rewards and 
punishments which is alien from the New Testament 
conception. Both are eternal in the sense that they 
belong to the next aeon, to which no limit is fixed 
in Scripture, and where, indeed, time is not as we 
measure it. 

1xé\aots is properly corrective and not retributive punish- 
ment, as Aristotle (Rhet. A. 10. §17) says expressly: 7} mev yap 
Kbdaots TOD mdaxovTos evexd Eat, 7 5é Tiuwpla Tod movodvros, chastise- 


ment is for the sake of, for the welfare of, him who suffers it: 
but retribution, of him that inflicts it. 
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It is the mysterious absence of all the conditions 
we know which gives that coming age its vast solem- 
nity, and we only lower the appeal it makes to human 
hopes and fears, if we bring into it the idea of endless 
time. It is enough that for those who live loveless 
lives the next age has only xoAaow, chastisement, 
correction, sharp discipline; whereas for those who 
love Christ and their brethren for His sake, it has only 
life, the full joyous use of the matured powers of 
conscious being. In that kingdom of life and light 
they will reign, as St. John says in the Apocalypse 
(xxii. 5), for ages of ages (els Tovs al@vas Ta aldvwr). 
For as age succeeds to age in that boundless future, - 
there is no prospect of their falling away from God; 
there is nothing that can rob them of the life of love; 
for evil has been finally shut out of the Kingdom of 
God, and their union with God through Christ in 
His Holy Spirit is at length complete. 


The Distribution of the Parables among the Synoptic 
Gospels. 


I have now led you through the Parables of the 
Kingdom, 7z.e. those which are expressly said to be 
such, or which, from their close connexion or affinity 
with parables that are so described, may properly 
be classed with them. We have considered eighteen 
such parables, falling naturally into two groups: 
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(1) the seven parables of St. Matthew xiii., together 
with the kindred parables of St. Mark iv. 26-29, all 
of which seem to belong to our Lord’s ministry in 
Galilee; and (2) ten parables, spoken, as it seems, 
either on the way to Jerusalem or in Jerusalem itself, 
during the latter months or at the very end of the 
Ministry, most of them in fact on the eve of the 
Passion. 


Before passing on, the distribution of these 
parables among the Synoptic Gospels demands 
notice. Twelve of the eighteer are peculiar to St. 
Matthew, and three more are shared by St. Matthew 
with one or both of the other Synoptists. Only two 
are peculiar to St Luke, only one to St Mark. St. 
Matthew, then, is the chief contributor to our stock 
of Parables of the Kingdom. St. Mark has but three 
parables of any kind; St. Luke is rich in parables, 
but they are nearly all of another type. St. Matthew’s 
parables, on the other hand, are of this class without ex- 
ception. Is there any explanation of this circumstance? 

In the first place, it seems clear that we owe the 
preservation of the parables generally not to the 
Marcan or Petrine tradition, but to the collection of 
discourses usually known as the Logia, 7.e. an Aramaic 
collection of Sayings of our Lord, perhaps identical 
with that ascribed by Papias to the Apostle Matthew, 
but in any case made by some member or members 
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of the early Palestinian Church, from which both 
our first and third Gospels drew material for their 
accounts of the teaching of our Lord. But why did 
the editor of our first Gospel generally fix upon 
parables which are expressly said to be similitudes of 
the Kingdom of Heaven? Again the answer is not 
far to seek. For our first Evangelist, whoever he 
may have been, was plainly saturated with the 
conception of a Messianic Kingdom. Jesus Christ 
is for him above all things the Son of David, the 
scion of the royal house of Judah. At His birth 
magi come from the East, asking Where is he that is 
born king of the Fews? It is the aim of his whole 
Gospel to shew that, notwithstanding all appearances 
to the contrary, Jesus was the promised King, and to 
present all His teaching in such a way as to make it 
converge upon the idea of a Divine Kingdom, and 
centre in it. Yet the editor of the first Gospel holds 
no brief for Jewish predominance; his conception 
of the Messianic Kingdom is eminently spiritual 
and world-wide. If the Gospel begins with the 
genealogy which endeavours to shew our Lord to 
have been the lineal descendant of all the Jewish 
kings, it ends with the great commission Go, make 
disciples of all the nations. It is the kingdom of heaven 
that our St. Matthew preaches: a kingdom which is 
not of this world, a new spiritual order which has for 
its end the setting up of the reign of God over the 
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hearts of men. Of this idea our first Evangelist is 
full, and he found parables in the Logia which enforced 
and illustrated it; and he pressed into the service 
of his Gospel all he found. We are grateful to him 
for it, as we are grateful to St. Luke for having saved 
for us those parables of the grace of God which are 
characteristic of the third Gospel. Each of the 
Synoptic Gospels has its special contribution to make 
to the fulness of Christian thought, and the special 
contribution made by the Gospel called after St. 
Matthew is that it exhibits the Christ in His royal 
character; it is pre-eminently the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The conception of a Divine 
Kingdom is, it is true, common to all the Gospels, 
and no other note is struck so often by the Synoptists, 
but it is most frequent in St. Matthew: while the 
expression occurs fourteen times in St. Mark and 
thirty-three times in St. Luke, St. Matthew uses 
either the Kingdom of God or the Kingdom of Heaven 
thirty-seven times in all, and with rare exceptions 
he prefers the expression the Kingdom of Heaven. 
He seems to have felt that he was entrusted with 
the task of correcting the impression that the 
Messianic Kingdom was political or racial, while at 
the same time he laid emphasis on the fact that 
Jesus had indeed come to fulfil the highest hopes 
of the prophets of Israel by setting up a Divine 
Kingdom over all the world. 


S.P. L 


III 


THE TEACHING OF THE PARABLES OF THE 
KINGDOM 


I wisH now to gather together what these parables 
have taught us about the Kingdom of Heaven as 
our Lord conceived it. We shall get by this means 
a compact and, I hope, serviceable body of Christian 
teaching, straight from the mind and lips of Christ 
Himself. For if any sayings attributed to Christ are 
certainly and unmistakably His, such surely are these 
parables in all their main features; they bear the 
mark of the Master’s mind and cannot by any possi- 
bility be placed to the account of the Evangelists or 
of the sources they used. In the parables, we hear, 
without any doubt, the very voice of Jesus Christ, 
teaching the mysteries of the Kingdom' to those who 
have ears to hear. 


The Kingdom of Heaven or of God. 


And to begin, I must repeat in some way what I 
have said earlier about the Kingdom of Heaven or 
of God. The phrase did not originate with our 

IMt, xiii. rr, 
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Lord ;! the corresponding Aramaic phrase is common 
in the later Jewish writings, and the Old Testament 
speaks freely of a Kingdom of God as in Pss. ciii. 19 ; 
exiv. Its Dans it, 445" 1v,.3, 172 The sense is nota 
territory governed by God, but God’s sovereignty, His 
rule or reign, whether over Israel, as the theocratic 
people, or over nature and the world by His inherent 
right. The later Jews realized this latter sense, and 
expected a time to come when the reign of God would 
extend to all the nations of the world. All nations, it 
was held, would one day submit to the Divine power. 
But it was far from their desire to concede to the 
Gentile nations the privileges of the theocracy. The 
Jew was still to retain his place in the Divine favour 
and the Gentile was either to submit or be subdued. 

Our Lord, then, found this view of the Divine 
Sovereignty everywhere accepted by His Jewish 
contemporaries, and He adopted the phrase and made 
it the symbol of a conception which was all His own. 
In the first place, it became in His teaching a spiritual 
as opposed to an earthly dominion. To the Jew the 
theocracy meant national prosperity, victory over 
the enemies of Israel, liberation from alien control, 
predominance among the nations. Here is an account 
of the Messianic Kingdom from the Psalms of Solomon, 
a Pharisaic book written about half a century before 
the birth of our Lord: 

1See above pp. 5, 6. 
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Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their King, 
the son of David... that He may reign over Israel 
Thy servant ; and gird Him with strength that He may 
break in pieces them that rule unjustly. Purge Feru- 
salem from the heathen that trample her down to destroy 
her... He shall destroy the ungodly nations with 
the word of His mouth, and He shall gather together a 
holy people, and shall judge the tribes of the people that 
hath been sanctified by the Lord His God... and the 
sojourner and the stranger (xapoixos Kat aAXoryerys) 
shall dwell with them no more. He shall judge the 
nations and the people with the wisdom of His right- 
eousness ; and He shall possess the nations of the 
heathen to serve Him beneath His yoke,...and He 
shall purge Ferusalem and make it holy, even as it was 
in the days of old, so that the nations may come from the 
ends of the earth to see His glory.+ 

That was, in its most spiritual form, the idea which 
the Pharisees had formed of the Divine Reign on earth; 
and such was the mission which the people, taught 
by them, expected the Messiah to fulfil. But it was 
not the mission upon which our Lord had come; 
and while accepting the current term, which was good 
in itself, He set about the task of giving it a new 
content ; He made it the business of His Ministry to 
teach the true meaning of the Kingdom of God. 

And, first, our Lord at once raised the conception 


1 Psalms of Solomon, xvii. 23-34. 
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of the Divine Kingdom or Sovereignty out of the 
political sphere into the spiritual and ideal. He 
spoke of it commonly, according to St. Matthew, and 
probably also according to the Logia which lie behind 
St. Matthew’s parables, as the Kingdom of Heaven 
rather than the Kingdom of God. Now 7 BaciXela Tov 
ovpavev is no doubt equivalent to 7 BaowWela Tov Geod, 
for the later Jews used the heavens for the Holy Name; 
thus in Daniel the heavens do rule means God rules,} 
and the Mishnah uses the Name of the Heavens, the fear 
of the Heavens for the Name, the fear of God. But 
while 7 PBacwrela Tov Ocot might be understood in a 
political sense, of non-subjection to Rome, 7 BaciAeia 
Tov ovpavev naturally turns attention to the supra- 
mundane character of the Kingdom of God, that it 
belongs to a higher order, is wholly independent of 
earthly and transitory politics; in fact it asserts 
positively just what Christ stated negatively when 
He said to Pilate My Kingdom is not of this world; 
not of this world, because of Heaven, belonging to the 
unseen, eternal order of things.’ 

I am disposed to think that in St. Matthew’s 
Kingdom of the Heavens we have the Greek equivalent 
of the Aramaic expression which our Lord usually 
employed when He spoke of the Kingdom of God; 
He called it N’OWT nmap, ‘the Reign,’ ‘the 
Sovereignty of the Heavens,’ with the express purpose 


1Dan, iv. 26. 2 Jo. xviii. 36. 
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of calling attention to the spiritual, non-political, 
non-mundane character of that which He came to 
preach. 

And in the earlier parables, those of the Galilean 
ministry, we find that stress is uniformly laid upon 
this aspect of the Kingdom. The Lord seems, in all 
these parables, purposely to avoid any mention of 
royal state or splendour, even of the life of the upper 
classes of society, or of courts and capitals. The 
kingdom of heaven 1s likened unto a man that sowed 
good seed, or to a grain of mustard seed, or to leaven 
which a woman took, or to the labourer finding treasure, 
or the pearl merchant trading on the highway, or a 
fisherman casting a net into the sea. All these 
similitudes are taken from the daily life of the 
Galilean, and that is, no doubt, one reason why they 
are used. But there is another; they all represent 
the Kingdom of Heaven as something quite removed 
from earthly greatness and power; as analogous not 
to the magnificence of kings, but to the simple and 
yet really grander processes of nature and life, as a 
hidden power working invisibly and with no outward 
show of strength, and yet working surely to a certain 
end. Five of these eight parables are borrowed from 
the vegetable kingdom; they shew the immanent 
power of God at work in the processes of vegetable 
growth, where man has hardly any part to play 
beyond that of sowing and reaping: and they teach 
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us to expect a similar process in the spiritual world, 
in the inner man, in the evolution of human thought 
and life, a process as silent, as apparently insignificant, 
as marvellous, and as sure. 

For, secondly, while Christ thus emphasizes the 
Spiritual character of the Divine Sovereignty, He 
insists upon its living power and certain triumph. 
Even in these earlier parables this is clearly seen. 
The mustard seed becomes a tree; the leaven hidden 
in the meal works on till the whole is leavened ; the 
net gathers of every kind. The Kingdom is no less 
sure to prevail because it works invisibly, without 
outward pomp or show of power. In the later 
parables this factor becomes predominant. Having in 
His earlier teaching fully established the spirituality 
of the Divine Reign, the Lord is free to dwell upon 
the greatness of its operations. Its Head is now 
represented as a great landowner or a king; He 
issues His invitations to high and low; He dispenses 
His wealth in vast sums to His servants; He can wipe 
out a debt of millions, and be no poorer; He has 
armies at His command, which can destroy those who 
murder His representatives, and burn their cities. 
The power is invisible, it works silently and unseen, 
but it works effectively ; the King of the heavenly 
kingdom can reward and can punish: can enforce 
His will at pleasure ; and the latest parables suggest 
that His sphere of influence is wider than that of any 
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earthly empire, extending to all the nations of the 
world, whom He can summon before Him and control 
and order as He thinks fit. 

And thirdly, the Kingdom of Heaven, in all its 
essential powers, is actually at work in this present 
time. It was working in Galilee, when Christ sowed 
the word of the Kingdom there ; it has been working, 
as many of the parables clearly shew, from that time 
to our own. Its operations are represented by the 
sowing and growing of the early agricultural 
parables ; by the vineyard and the labourers, the sons, 
the servants, in the later ones. These operations are 
represented as going on in the world, in the Church, 
but also as having for their seat the individual human 
spirit. All that in the Epistles of St. Paul is con- 
nected with the work of the Holy Spirit, is in the 
parables assigned to the Kingdom of God. All the 
external work of the Church, her parochial and 
diocesan organizations, her missionary enterprise, 
her administration of Word and Sacraments, is also 
included. The Kingdom of Heaven as represented 
in the Parables of the Kingdom is to be identified 
not with the Church on the one hand, nor with indi- 
vidual religion on the other ; rather it is the working 
of the Divine power, the fulfilment of the Divine 
will, in both. In the Lord’s Prayer Christ has taught 
us to pray, Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done,— 
EXOatw 4 Bacirela cov, yernOitw 7TO OeAnua cov. 
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That is a much larger and more inclusive prayer than a 
petition for the spread of the Church or of the Gospel 
or of the Christian life in individuals would be. It 
embraces all this, but it embraces also the purpose of 
it all, z.e. the fulfilment of the Will of God. In some 
ancient authorities 1 instead of Thy kingdom come we 
find a prayer for the Holy Spirit: May thy Holy 
Spirit come upon us and purify us—edOerw to Tretpa 
cov TO drytov ep nueas Kal caBapicarw nuas, This is 
indeed a good prayer, but it falls short of the com- 
prehensiveness of that which Christ taught His 
disciples. The Holy Spirit comes to establish us in 
the reign of God; The kingdom of God, as St. Paul 
says, 1s... righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.2, But it is more than this; it is the whole 
process of the gradual subjection of all things in 
heaven and earth to the Will of God, of which our 
sanctification by the Spirit is but a part. This 
immense work, the reconciliation of all things to God 
in Christ and by the Spirit, is the work of this age, 
reaching from the first coming of our Lord to the 
second ; and it is for the accomplishment of it that 
we pray day by day Thy kingdom come, and it is 
of this that the Parables of the Kingdom speak. 
Fourthly, the Parables of the Kingdom treat quite 
as clearly of the future as of the present. Though 
only two or three parables, spoken at the end of the 
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Ministry, are purely eschatological, and refer to the 
future only, there is more or less of eschatology in 
nearly all. All the parables of sowing look forward 
more or less distinctly to a harvest which has not yet 
come. The interest of the Parable of the Draw-net is 
centred in the drawing in and examination of the haul 
of fishes. The Parables of the Great Supper and the 
Marriage Feast, of the Labourers and the Husband- 
men, of the Pounds and the Talents, all keep the end 
well in view. It is quite possible to exaggerate the 
eschatological element in the parables, and just now 
it is the fashion to do so. I shall come to this point 
in due course; but I ask you now to note only that 
the Parables of the Kingdom recognize quite distinctly 
that the present work of the Kingdom of God is leading 
to a very definite end, that the existing order of things 
has a limit, and that towards that limit every day 
is carrying us forward, though no man, not even the 
great Son of Man, knows when it will be reached. 
These then are the four great facts about the 
Kingdom of Heaven which these parables teach us. 
It is spiritual, invisible, supra-mundane, wholly 
independent of human governments and politics. 
It is nevertheless a power of immense strength and 
unlimited activity, able to subdue all things to itself, 
although it works in silence and unseen. Again, it 
is a power which is actually at work around us and 
within us, in the heart, in the Church, in the world. 
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And, lastly, all its present work is leading up to a 
single end, the attainment of an order of things in 
which the Will of God will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 


The Only Son, Bridegroom, and King. 


In the next place, we proceed to learn what 
answer these parables give to the question, Who are 
they who work out the great end? 

The parables rarely speak of the Supreme King of 
the heavenly kingdom. They make no attempt to 
depict, in apocalyptic fashion, the majesty of the 
Heavenly King; nothing, for instance, like the 
description of the Court of Heaven in Apoc. iv. 
If God is represented in the parables at all, it is under 
an earthly similitude consistent with the story of the 
parable: He is an avOpwos BaciAevs, a man that is a 
King, or an householder, oixodeoworys. But usually 
He does not appear, and there is no mention of His 
presence or activity; the parables limit themselves 
to the work of the Kingdom on earth, making no 
effort to set forth the Invisible Power that is behind, 
or the heavenly order from which the Sovereignty 
emanates. Their subject is the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, and they tell only of earthly persons and 
things by which and in the midst of which it is at 
work. 
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Fesus Christ Himself. 


On the other hand Christ frequently appears in 
His own parables. He is the Sower and Reaper in 
the first three of the first group; He is the Bride- 
groom in the Parable of the Ten Virgins; He is the 
King in the Judgement scene of St. Matthew xxv. 


Particularly as the King’s Son, and the only and 
Beloved Son. 


It is in the second group of parables that Jesus 
speaks of Himself more distinctly. He is the King’s 
Son in the Marriage Feast, and the Only and Beloved 
Son and Heir in the Parable of the Husband- 
men (Mt. xxi.). Since the King in the one parable, 
and the Owner of the Vineyard in the other, both 
clearly represent God the Father, it is clear that our 
Lord in these parables put forth a deliberate claim 
to be, in a unique sense, the Son of God. He had 
yet one, a beloved Son—ért eva etyev viov ayarnror. 
So runs the parable of the Husbandmen in St. Mark. 
Beloved Son, vids ayamnrés, is practically equivalent 
to ‘Only begotten Son,’ vios povoyenjs: He is a 
Son upon whom the Father looks with a love which is 
unique, because He has none other. Such a Son 
Jesus had been declared te be at the Baptism,? and 
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He now makes His claim public, adding that He is 
the Father’s Heir, in a sense as peculiar to Himself as 
that in which He is Son of God—the only Heir because 
the Only Son. It is true that St. Paul says of himself 
and all other Christians: We are children of God: 
and if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ, cvyxAnpovopor dé xpiorod ; but in strict- 
ness our Lord is the Only Son and the only Heir, as 
the parable represents Him to be. No one else could 
say All things whatsoever the Father hath are mine ; * 
of no one else could it have been said, All things have 
been created through him and unto him? (dv avrov Kat 
eis avrov). Icannot see that this claim made by our 
Lord in the Synoptic parables falls short in any way 
of the claims that are made on His behalf in the Fourth 
Gospel, or by St. Paul in the Epistles to the Philip- 
pians, Ephesians, and Colossians. It is indeed said 
that Son of God, and even the Beloved and Only Son, 
the Heir, are merely Messianic titles, and that by 
assuming them our Lord claimed only to be the 
promised Messiah. That may be so; it may be that 
when Caiaphas asked, Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed ?* he really meant no more by the second 
title than by the first. But Son of God is not a 
frequent name for the Messiah in Jewish writings, 
though it was suggested by the Second Psalm ; and it 
is perhaps more likely that the High Priest referred to 
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our Lord’s personal claim to be the Son of God than 
to the Divine Sonship of the Messiah. But be that 
as it may, it is clear that to Jesus Himself the name 
Son of God meant very much more than a mere title 
of office. We need not go to the Fourth Gospel to 
discover this: it appears from many of His sayings 
in the Synoptists, and even from the Parables. For 
what else is the meaning of the immense distance 
which He puts between Himself and all other messen- 
gers of God? They, the Prophets. of the Old 
Testament, were but servants, slaves, dotAo, the 
absolute property of the Eternal Father; He alone 
was Son and Heir. All men are in a sense God’s 
sons; Israel was His son by a special adoption; but 
compared with Jesus Christ even the prophets of 
Israel were but slaves. Does it not follow that He 
was Son not by adoption, as they, but as the Church 
afterwards expressed it, by generation, by the posses- 
sion of a Divine life; that He was God of God, Oeos 
ex Ocov, the pre-existent, co-essential Son? 


As the King. 


Once only in these parables our Lord calls Himself 
the King. In the final picture of the Judgement of 
the world we read, Then shall the King say unto them 
on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you. There can 

1 Mt. xxv. 34. 
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be no question but that it is the King’s Son of the 
Marriage Feast who thus speaks as the King. And 
the reason is that He is speaking there of a future time 
when He will have come into His inheritance. He 
is going, we are told in the parable of the Pounds, 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return; and 
in this Parable of the Judgement, He has returned, 
and the Kingdom is His. Moreover, when seated 
on the judgement-throne He represents the Father, 
who has given all judgement to Him, that all may 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.1 And 
yet in this future reign of Jesus Christ, the Son and 
Heir of God, there is no eclipse of the supreme glory 
of the Eternal Father. On the contrary the Kingdom 
of Christ as soon as it is fully realized at His coming 
will be merged, as St. Paul teaches us, in the Kingdom 
of God; it is for this end that the Son is glorified, 
that the Father may be glorified in Him; and so 
When all things have been subjected to Christ, then 
shall the Son also himself be subjected to the Father, 
that God may be all in all.2 That consummation 
indeed lies beyond the scope of the parables, but it 
should be borne in mind. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of Christ 
in which we live and which will be perfected at the 
Parousia, in other words, the Christian dispensation 
with its ordinances and institutions, is temporary 
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and preparatory, to be merged at last and disappear 
in that final restoration of all things which is the goal 
of creation. 


As the Bridegroom. 


One other title of our Lord in these parables requires 
special notice. He is the Bridegroom. It is remark- 
able that this title was not only claimed by our Lord 
quite early in His ministry, but was even given to 
Him by the Forerunner. It is based on the Old 
Testament; but there is this remarkable difference 
between the Old Testament use of the figure and its 
use by the Baptist and by our Lord, that in the Old 
Testament the Bridegroom is the God of Israel in 
His covenant relation with Israel His people,! 
whereas in the Gospels, and in the New Testament 
generally, the Bridegroom is quite persistently 
identified with Jesus Christ. This holds true of 
certain other Old Testament titles of God. For 
example, while the Psalmist says plainly JAHWE 1s 
my shepherd,” our Lord says with no less distinctness 
I am the good shepherd? The Christ, in other words, 
assumes the relations which in the Old Testament 
belong to JAHWE, the God of Israel. Thus our Lord’s 


1Cf. e.g. Hosea ii. 19: I will betroth thee unto me for ever ; 
Is, liv. 5: Thy Maker is thy husband ; the Lorp of hosts is his 
name. 
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claim to be the Bridegroom, is not less amazing 
than His claim to be the Only Son, and it would be 
simply intolerable on any merely humanitarian view 
of His Person. 

But if He is the Bridegroom, who is the Bride? 
Doubtless in the mind of John the Baptist and of 
the first disciples of Christ, the Bride was still Israel ; 
Jesus had come to espouse the ancient people of God, 
and raise them to the throne from which they had been 
deposed by their enemies. But in the thoughts of 
Jesus, probably from the first, certainly as His 
ministry advanced, a new Israel took the place of the 
old, an Israel composed of men of all nations and 
languages who should believe on Him and keep His 
commandments. He calls this new people of God 
His Congregation as contrasted with the congregation 
of the ancient Israel: J will build, He says, my 
ecclesia.1_ Our English word ‘Church,’ good and sug- 
gestive as it is, obscures His meaning here, for it 
loses sight of the reference to the Old Testament 
which lies in the Greek word éxxAyola, For éxxAnoia, 
as Dr. Hort has shewn in The Christian Ecclesia,? is in 
the Greek Old Testament from Deuteronomy onwards 
the usual rendering of the Hebrew bap, t.¢7) thie 
gathering or congregation of the people of Israel. 
Now when Christ speaks of My Ecclesia, My Congrega- 
tion, He clearly distinguishes between the old Israel 
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and a new Israel which is His, while setting forth 
the continuity of the new with the old by the very 
choice of a word which had in the Greek Bible repre- 
sented the old. What Christ’s Israel, Christ’s Congre- 
gation or Church was to be, we learn as His teaching 
advances: before the Passion He speaks of this Gospel 
of the Kingdom being preached for a testimony unto all 
the nations :1 after the Resurrection He sends His dis- 
ciples to make disciples all over the world. And 
the same thing is taught in the Parables of the Great 
Supper and the Marriage of the King’s Son, where the 
servants are sent into the highways and hedges of 
the open country and bidden to call as many as they 
could find to the wedding ; and the wedding is pre- 
sently furnished with guests. Here we have quite 
plainly the call of the Gentiles and the formation of 
a Catholic or universal Church, no longer limited to 
Israel. In these parables indeed the bidden are 
the guests of the Bridegroom and not the Bride; the 
Bride herself does not appear in the Parables of the 
Kingdom, if we except the doubtful reading in St. 
Matthew xxv. 1; and later in the New Testament, 
where she is mentioned, it is with reference to the 
Second Coming of the Lord. For the Bride is the 
spiritual invisible Church which is being made ready 
for the Parousia: not the Church in her present out- 
ward organization, but the sum of those within her 
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who are preparing themselves for the Lord’s coming, 
and are being gathered generation after generation 
into His Presence. When He comes, all these will 
come with Him, and these, with the addition of all 
like souls that are still on earth, will be the acknow- 
ledged Spouse of Christ. 


The Present Visible Church. 


But does not the present visible Church, with its 
order and its ministries, find a place in the Parables 
of the Kingdom? Certainly, and in not a few of 
them. The Catholic Church is to be seen in the world- 
wide field where wheat and tares grow together to 
the harvest; in the net thrown into the sea of life 
which encloses a great multitude of fishes, good and 
bad; in the supper-chamber into which men are 
called; in the Vineyard in which they labour. Its 
work in the world is symbolized by the sowing of 
the seed, the leavening of the lump, the casting of 
the net, the calling of the guests, the hiring of the 
labourers, the doing business with the pounds or the 
talents, the watching of the virgins. The expansion 
of the Church and its growing importance as a factor 
in the history of the world is seen quite plainly in 
the Parable of the Mustard seed; the rapid growth 
of unspiritual and evil men within the Church and 
their intermingling with good and spiritual Christians, 
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a necessary consequence of the Church’s progress 
in the world, is quite obviously described in the Parable 
of the Tares, the darnel among the wheat. The 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Church and 
her endowment with spiritual gifts is as evidently 
depicted in the Talents; while the more secret and 
personal work of the Spirit is foreshadowed in the 
silent growth of the seed, in the spreading of the 
leaven through the lump, in the oil in the vessel ready 
to feed the lighted torch of the wise virgin soul. 


The Individual Life in Christ. 


And not the Church only but the individual life in 
Christ is here in its many varieties. The man who 
comes upon the treasure without seeking it, the man 
who, while seeking for goodly pearls, finds one of 
great price, are complementary types of Christian 
character, both of which are needful to the complete- 
ness of the Body of Christ. In the Parable of the 
Sower we see the various measures of fruitfulness 
which distinguish individual lives, while the Pounds 
shew how the same gifts may be turned to more or 
less advantage, according to individual character. 
It is evident that our Lord contemplated no mono- 
tonous uniformity in His Church, but the free play 
of personal life; and yet how in the midst of much 
diversity there are certain features which are common 
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to all genuine disciples, and mark them as His; there 
are in all the same inner and unseen growth and 
outward manifestation of the fruit of the Spirit; 
there are in all the sense of Divine forgiveness and the 
exercise of the spirit of forgiveness towards fellow- 
servants ; there are in all, in more or less degree, the 
two aspects of Christian conduct which are symbolized 
by the watching of the Virgins and the doing business 
with the Pounds or Talents—a contemplative, ascetic, 
side of the religious experience, and a side which is 
occupied by the active work of each man’s calling. 


Human Responsibility. 


And there is another important and far-reaching 
subject in connexion with the individual life upon 
which the Parables of the Kingdom have much to 
tell us. It is the question of human responsibility. 
You might suppose that the idea of a Kingdom or 
Sovereignty of God would suggest a rigid deter- 
minism, a one-sided, unbalanced representation of the 
Divine predestination of men, as if it excluded personal 
freedom, and left them the subjects of an arbitrary 
exercise of the Supreme Will. But while the Parables 
of the Kingdom magnify the power and the mercy 
of the Heavenly King, they represent with every 
variety of imagery the responsibility of man, and the 
freedom of his will to accept or reject the Divine 
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offer. The growth and produce of the wheat-grain 
depend not only on the inherent vitality of the seed, 
but also on the nature of the soil that receives it. 
Indeed, in St. Mark’s singular parable, the soil is 
said to bear of its own accord, avtouatn, as if to 
shew how much depends upon it; and the soil, you 
will remember, represents the human heart, mind, 
and emotions, and above all, the will. And to take 
another class of parables, in the case of him who 
accidentally finds the hidden treasure, as well as in 
that of him who deliberately seeks goodly pearls, a 
great effort of the will is needed in order to obtain 
possession of that which has been found; each man 
has to make a supreme sacrifice, or he gains nothing 
by his discovery. In the Great Supper and the 
Marriage Feast, the freedom of the will is clearly 
seen; the King spreads the feast and invites the 
guests, but the guests can refuse or accept as they 
please, and it is they who really determine their own 
destiny. It is so through all these later parables 
down to the end. The goats are not condemned 
because they are goats, or the sheep approved because 
they are sheep, but each is approved or condemned 
because he has done or left undone duties to which 
he was clearly called. Everywhere we are met by 
the doctrine of human responsibility; within the 
Kingdom and without it there is the same law that 
men make their own future. And so far from lessen- 
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ing or destroying responsibility the Sovereign Grace 
of God increases it, multiplies it many times; for 
every act of Divine forgiveness, every gift of Divine 
Grace, lays upon men a fresh duty, a fresh call to 
service. We can see all this in the parables, and it 
does not present to our minds the same hopeless 
puzzle which the study of predestination and freewill 
in the abstract presents. These two great factors 
in human life are seen in the parables working quite 
harmoniously together : we recognize, but we are not 
perplexed by the fact that much good seed is wasted 
through falling on the rock or among thorns; or 
by the fact that men can and do reject or misuse 
God’s best earthly gifts, or that some men make so 
much more out of their advantages than others do, 
or that thoughtlessness or sluggishness bring punish- 
ments that seem to be altogether out of proportion 
to the magnitude of the offence. The parables 
remind us that such things are going on, as a matter 
of fact, in our outward earthly life and yet men are 
practically free. It is so, our Lord says, in the 
spiritual life; the Sovereignty of God, the Divine 
Kingdom, does not so control the human will as to 
deprive it of its proper function, its great responsi- 
bility, of deciding for itself. Into the metaphysical 
problem presented by this state of things Christ does 
not enter; He did not come, He was not sent to 
solve problems. But He recognizes the facts and 
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bids us recognize them; just as we cannot act upon 
necessitarian principles in the things of common life, 
so we cannot act upon them in the things of the spirit ; 
or if we do so in either case, we must expect disaster. 
In things spiritual as in things temporal we must act 
as if all depended upon ourselves, although we know 
that if it did, we should certainly be undone. This 
is the practical teaching of the Parables of the King- 
dom, and it is teaching to which attention can hardly 
be called too often. 


The Problem of Evil and of a Personal Power of Evil. 


There is another grave problem on which the 
Parables have something to say: the problem of 
Evil. But they approach it only on the practical 
side and only in its relation to the Kingdom of God. 
The darnel would not have received any notice, had 
it not appeared among the wheat. What was it 
doing there? How came it there? The puzzle was 
too great for the servants, but the Master knew, and 
His answer is quite explicit. It had not come there 
by accident, nor was it there because its seeds were in 
the soil, but it had been sown by the direct and 
deliberate act of a malicious enemy : ¢x8p0s avOpwros 
TouTo émoincev, An enemy hath done this. The same 
crime, it seems, has been committed within a genera- 
tion or two in India, and nearer home, in Ireland. 
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The farmer’s enemy came by night, just after the rice 
or the corn had been sown, and while the soil was still 
receptive ; he scattered the seeds of some noxious 
weed over the surface of the rice field or the furrows. 
This is what has been done, the Lord says, in God’s 
field by God’s enemy, and in the interpretation the 
name of the enemy is given: The enemy that sowed 
them (the tares) 7s the Devil. And whether or not 
the interpretation is regarded as Christ’s own, this is 
doubtless Christ’s meaning; for throughout His 
teaching a personal Devil or Satan is assumed to be 
working in opposition to God. Look at such utter- 
ances as I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven. 
Behold, I have given you authority ... over all the 
power of the enemy (rov €xO@pov) ;1 the eternal fire 
which is prepared for the devil and his angels.2 Behold, 
Satan asked to have you that he might sift you as 
wheat. The last petition of the Lord’s Prayer should 
probably be translated, Deliver us from the Evil One. 

So many Christians now deny that there is any 
personal Devil that it is worth while to labour this 
point alittle. First as to the names: devil is of course 
merely diaBodos, which means one who daBaddAet, 
one who accuses, maligns; Satan, the Hebrew jow 
Aramaic NJOD, Greek (N.T.) caravas, is merely an 
adversary, or, as the parable translates it, ¢xOpdos, an 
enemy. But the Satan, 6 catavas, the Devil, singles 
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out a particular person who is pre-eminently the 
Adversary, the Accuser; the person who, as St. 
John says,! is commonly called Devil and the Satan 
(6 cadovuevos AtaBoros kat ‘O Saravas). This person 
is mentioned only in the later post-exilic books of the 
Old Testament, and by name only in three passages, 
Zechariah iii., Job i.. and 1 Chronicles xxi.; and the 
natural inference is that this conception of the Satan 
or personal adversary of God and men—at least under 
this name—was a somewhat late importation into 
Jewish theology, possibly as some say of Babylonian 
or Persian origin. Into that question I need not 
now go; in any case it was in our Lord’s time an 
article of common belief among the Jews, and was 
accepted, as it seems, by our Lord in His teaching. | 
The question is whether, this being so, it is binding on 
Christians, or rather whether it is to be taken as ex- 
pressing a great and tremendous fact in the spiritual 
world. 

Now it is clear, I think, that our Lord did accept 
current terms, and even current beliefs, so far as it 
was possible to do this consistently with essential 
truth. It is characteristic of His teaching to start 
with what people believed, and to use their own 
expressions and terms so far as He could. You see 
this in His use of the word Gehenna, and Paradise, and 
Abraham’s Bosom, and perhaps also in much of what 
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He says about demons; for instance, it seems evident 
that the boy from whom He cast out a demon (Mc. ix.) 
was subject to what we should now call epilepsy ; 
and that when Jesus rebuked the deaf and dumb spirit, 
He used popular language just as He did when He 
rebuked the raging winds and sea, as if they had been 
living things. But His constant acceptance of the 
principle that a personal evil power presides over all 
that antagonism to the good will of God which we can 
plainly see at work is, as it seems to me, far too grave 
a matter to be treated as a mere concession to popular 
belief. Even in the case of possession it may be 
suspected that there is very much more of truth in 
the current belief than many moderns suppose. But 
whatever may be thought of the connexion of alien 
will-power with certain diseases such as epilepsy, 
there is nothing in science which can disprove the 
existence of a central personal force of evil such as the 
New Testament and the teaching of our Lord Himself 
presuppose. And though I am not prepared to 
assert that the existence of a personal Devil is an 
article of the Christian faith, to decry which is heresy 
in the ecclesiastical sense, I am bound to say that to 
deny the existence of a personal Devil seems to intro- 
duce a grave element of uncertainty into the teaching 
of Christ and of the Apostles ; for of what can we feel 
sure if on this very fundamental question that teach. 
ing is not to be taken seriously ? 
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Our Lord and the Apostles, then, certainly taught, 
and that is sufficient reason why we should hesitate 
to refrain from teaching, the existence of a personal 
Power of Evil, the Evil One, 6 rovypos, the Enemy, 
6 é€xOpcs, and this teaching is enshrined in the 
Parables of the Kingdom. The Enemy sows tares 
among the wheat. Consider what this means: 
that like Christ and His servants he sows seed, but 
seed which is not good, and that he sows this seed just 
where Christ has sown the good. Seed is religious 
teaching possessing vitality and producing life; 
and as the Good Seed is the Word of God, so the seed 
which the Devil sows is the Devil’s word; it is teaching 
which finds its way into men’s hearts and produces 
fruits which are noxious, destructive to spiritual life, 
prejudicial to the interests of the Kingdom of God. 
It is then by false teaching that the Devil works ; 
he circulates within the field where God’s truth has 
been sown, beliefs, opinions, ideals, which are its 
opposite ; he leaves them to bear fruit, and the result 
is seen in lives which are essentially opposed to the 
life of Christ. I am not speaking only or even chiefly 
of what are called ‘heresies’; though all false 
teaching about the faith, about (e.g.) the Person of 
Christ, or the Work of Christ, is certain to bring, so 
far as it takes root and grows, a corresponding falling 
off in Christian life. But I refer chiefly to the false 
standards of life, the ideals which are, at bottom, 
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not Christ’s but the world’s, the misrepresentations of 
Christian belief and Christian practice which are so 
common among people who ought to know better. 
If we believe Christ, these opinions and views of life 
which are so widely disseminated in Christian lands 
are all in fact to be traced to that terrible will-power 
which has set itself to oppose God and Christ. These 
apparently harmless little seeds which are scattered 
in conversation, in periodical literature, in books 
otherwise praiseworthy, may ultimately be traced to 
the Devil, as all seeds of truth and good living are to 
be traced to Christ. Outside the Church the Enemy 
does as he wills ; within the Church in Christian lands 
in good society he comes by night, not openly but 
quite as truly, and sows his seeds. No one detects 
the mischief that is being done till the blade and the 
fruit appear; such fruit as an unhealthy state of 
public opinion, the prevalence of beliefs and practices 
which are not according to Christ, the neglect of 
Christian ordinances and duties, an open antagonism 
to the revealed will of God. 

Why the Enemy is permitted to do this, how this 
great Will came to set itself into opposition to the 
Will of the Creator, the Lord does not say. It is 
enough for us to know that the Enemy’s hand is in 
all sowing of evil seed. It is Devil’s work to dis- 
seminate, by word of mouth or in print, any ideas 
which do not make for righteousness, which make 
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against faith and spiritual life. If such seeds are 
dropt into your mind by what you read or hear, destroy 
or eradicate them, if you can; but at least do not 
communicate them to another soul. To have the 
Devil’s seed sown in you, is a misfortune ; to retain 
it and let it grow, is a sin; to scatter it abroad, is 
diabolical. That is the essence of our Lord’s teaching 
about evil in the Church. 


The Final Issues of Evil. 


I have a yet graver subject to deal with: the final 
issues of evil, as they are depicted in these parables. _ 

Let us first collect the imagery, which is remarkably 
varied and suggestive. The Tares are gathered and 
burnt. The Bad, inedible Fish are thrown away. 
The Guest who has not provided himself with a 
wedding-garment is cast out into the darkness outside 
the brightly lighted hall; and so are the Virgins who 
have not provided themselves with oil for their lamps. 
The man who has not done business with his Pound, 
or his Talent, has it taken from him; and he also is 
cast out. Those on the left hand of the Judge who 
have not used their opportunities of well-doing, go 
away into eternal punishment. The forgiven Servant 
who is unforgiving has his pardon cancelled, and is 
thrown into prison and delivered to the tormentors 
till such time as he has paid his debt in full. All 
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these punishments are connected in the parables 
with the end of the age, represented under different 
figures. The Tares are not gathered and burnt till 
the harvest has come, nor is the Wedding-guest ex- 
pelled till the house is filled, or the Servant who has 
buried his talent deprived of it till his master returns. 
And the end, thus variously depicted, is no doubt the 
end of the present age, 7 cuvTéAea Tov al@vos, as 
St. Matthew calls it, using the Greek equivalent of 
an Aramaic phrase probably used by Christ; the 
punishment inflicted reaches on into the new order 
which will then begin, and nothing is said as to any 
ending of it, unless indeed there should also be an end, 
as in the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant it is dimly 
hinted, of the sin which is the cause of the punishment. 

On the other hand it seems clear that some of the 
punishments are very much lighter than others. The 
extreme examples are those of the Tares and the 
_ Goats; for the tares are burned, which means (we are 
told in the interpretation)! that those who make 
others to stumble or who do iniquity shall be cast into 
the furnace of fire, eis tHv Kaywov Tov mupos: and 
those on the left hand are bidden to go into the eternal 
fie prepared for the Devil and his angels.2 Others 
suffer only exclusion from the light and joy of the 
heavenly state, or the loss of privileges which they 
have failed to use. All this seems to indicate a 
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graduated scale of future punishments corresponding 
to the nature of the offence, and it agrees with what 
is said elsewhere about one servant being beaten with 
few and another with many stripes.1_ And this is a 
consideration which removes to a great extent the 
sense of unfairness which makes many revolt from the 
doctrine of future punishments as it is sometimes 
preached, a doctrine which condemns to one and the 
same ‘hell’ some of the most upright and some of the 
most wicked of the human race. 

It is of great importance to have a clear under- 
standing as to the use of the English word ‘hell’ 
and the various Hebrew and Greek words which it 
represents in the Bible. ‘ Hell’ in Old English is no 
more than the unseen world of departed spirits, the 
‘Sheol’ of the Hebrews, the ‘ Hades’ of the Greeks. 
That is of course its sense in the Apostles’ Creed, 
where our Lord is said to have descended into Hell, 
and it is also its sense even in St. Luke xvi. 23, where 
our Authorised Version gives In hell he (Dives) lift 
up his eyes: meaning not ‘in the place of torment,’ 
but simply év to doy, in the state of departed 
spirits. But from Wiclif onwards the word has also 
been employed by our English translators in the New 
Testament to translate Gehenna, yeevva, which is 
used several times by our Lord, with or without the 
addition of fire, tov mvpos. And though this word 
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or this phrase does not occur in the parables, there 
can be no doubt that it was in His mind when He 
spoke of the tares being cast into the furnace of fire, 
and the goats going away into the eternal fire prepared 
for the Devil and his angels. The notion of the evil 
being cast into fire connects itself with the Jewish 
doctrine of a future Ge-Hinnom. As the Valley of 
Hinnom, below the southern walls of Jerusalem, 
had in the days of Manasseh blazed with sacrificial 
fires in which children were offered to Moloch, and as 
in after days according to Jewish tradition it became 
the customary place for burning refuse of all kinds, 
so that the smoke and blaze of constant fires were to 
be seen there: so in the Jewish imagination the world 
to come had its Valley of Hinnom, its Gehenna, in 
which the foulness and rubbish of life was to be finally 
destroyed. Our Lord adopted this figure of speech 
to express the spiritual process by which in a future 
life after the Judgement evil that had survived would 
be consumed, the process through which evil men 
must pass after the Judgement. 

Here again it is not to be believed that Jesus Christ 
uses current terms and opinions without intending to 
convey by them some substantial truth. A material 
fire is, of course, not to be thought of; but some 
spiritual analogue to the scorching, disintegrating, 
purifying, power of fire to which those must be sub- 
jected who have carried with them to the very 
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judgement-seat of Christ a will still in rebellion against 
the good and perfect will of God. If it be asked 
whether this fire is purgatorial, a purgatory however 
which, unlike the mediaeval conception, will follow 
the last Judgement, or whether it is just to consume 
or annihilate, or whether again, it will neither purify 
nor destroy, but is simply punitive, no very certain 
answer can be given, and I would deprecate any 
dogmatic assertion and even any speculation on the 
subject.1 It is, our Lord teaches, an alavov aup, 
an aeonian fire, a fire that cannot be quenched, an 
axBerrov mvp; but He does not, as far as I can judge, 
say whether or not souls may, in God’s mercy, win 
their way through it, and come forth with their dross 
only consumed. All that we know definitely and 
certainly is that evil cannot dwell in the Kingdom of 
the Father, or in the Kingdom of the Son, when all 
things shall have been subjected to Him, and that 
the means of purification which are now open to us 
through the Sacrifice of the Cross and the gift of the 
Spirit are limited in their operation to the present 
age which ends with the Second Coming of the Lord. 
If there is still a way of escape, it must be so only 
by passing through fire. 

But if we refuse to dogmatize on this awful subject 
of future punishments, let us not in our teaching 
minimize the seriousness of Christ’s words upon it. 


1 See p. 157 f. 
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If we may not add to His words, neither may we take 
away ; and it is particularly necessary at the present 
time to guard against the latter temptation, because 


_ there is a very general and dangerous tendency to 


belittle sin and the consequence of sin. And it is 
of the very essence of Christ’s teaching, without which 
His life and death would be meaningless, to represent 
sin as the greatest misery which man can suffer : 
and that except it is repented of and forgiven, the 
misery of the sinner in the world to come must be as 
much greater than his present misery, as the spiritual 
and eternal is greater than the temporal and material. 


Future Rewards. 


But the parables speak also of future rewards, and 
to these I gladly turn. We find them everywhere, 
and they are illustrated with the same abundance 
of similitude as the punishments of the sinner. The 
Wheat is gathered into the barn, where it is hence- 
forth kept safe for the Master’s use. The Treasure 
and the Pearl become the permanent possession of 
the man who sells all to obtain them. The Guests 
who are prepared and the Virgins who are ready, 
enter the banqueting hall and are in the presence of the 
Bridegroom and the Bride. The Servants who have 
turned to profit their Lord’s money, even though it be 
a single pound, are promoted to places of authority 
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in His Kingdom, where they can exercise their 
powers in wider and more responsible fields. Those 
who have given but a cup of cold water to a disciple 
of Christ for Christ’s sake, shall in no wise lose their 
reward; a place will be found for them all in the 
eternal Kingdom. No attempt is made in any of . 
these parables to describe the future life of the 
righteous; there is nothing in the Gospels at all 
approaching the visions of the Apocalypse. Our 
Lord, who could have spoken of heavenly things, 
chooses to limit Himself almost entirely to earthly 
things,1 that is, to such things of the Kingdom of 
Heaven as can be realized and experienced in this 
present life. When He comes to that which is beyond 
present experience, He does not have recourse to 
apocalyptic symbols, gorgeous and magnificent, but 
necessarily fantastic and unimaginable: He seems 
to place a check upon Himself. Being the Master of 
all Christians He knew that any words of His which 
went beyond present realization might easily be a 
source of vain disputing, or idle conjecture in the 
time to come. For this reason, perhaps, it is that 
He practises a wise reserve in speaking of the future 
bliss of the Saints. And yet there is enough in these 
parables to excite the most lively hopes of the future 
Church. How many a working life has been cheered 
and inspired by the ambition of hearing one day from 
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the Master’s lips the words Well done, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord! What a wealth of works of 
charity has been stimulated by the anticipation of 
His Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren 
even these least, ye did 1t unto Me! How many a 
hidden life of struggling with temptation, without a 
word of counsel or help, without even the cognizance 
of another human being, has been upheld by the 
promise, Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in the Kingdom of their Father! There is nothing in 
all this to excite or to feed curiosity, but there is 
enough to invigorate and support the Christian in 
times of stress or strain. 

Who is to decide the great Award of eternal chastise- 
ment (kéAaos) or eternal life? No word that 
fell from the lips of Christ could have been more 
amazing to those who heard Him than His answer 
to this question. Deliberately, calmly, consistently, 
He answered it, ‘‘I myself.’ The answer becomes 
clearer as the end of His life approaches. The Son 
of Man shall send forth His angels, and they shall 
gather out of His Kingdom all things that cause stum- 
bling, and them that do iniquity: so much we learn 
from the interpretation of the Tares. But in the 
Virgins it is the Bridegroom who excludes; in the 
Pounds and Talents it is the Master who rewards 
and punishes; in the Sheep and Goats it is the Son 
of Man who sits on the throne of judgement and parts 
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with unerring certainty the one from the other. 
And in the last case the judgement is not limited to 
the Church, but extends to the world. The Lord, 
about in a few hours to stand before His judges in 
the court of the Sanhedrin, and before the Roman 
Procurator, and to be condemned by both, sees 
Himself gathering all nations before His own judge- 
ment-seat, and determining the destiny, for the next 
aeon, of every human soul. If we need an explana- 
tion of this scene we shall find it in the Fourth Gospel, 
where Jesus says, Neither doth the Father judge any 
man, but He hath given all judgement unto the Son... 
He gave Him authority to execute judgement, because 
He 1s the Son of Man.+_ Man is to be judged by Man, 
but by the Man who represents the race, and who is 
the Word made Flesh. But if the key to the mystery 
is to be found in St. John, the mystery is already 
revealed in the Synoptic Gospels, and in the parables, 
where the Lord quite openly, as His death draws near, 
proclaims Himself the future Judge of men. 


Divine Forgiveness. 


Only one of these parables speaks of Divine For- 
giveness. It is in another group of parables, which 
is found only in St. Luke, that this great Christian 
doctrine finds exposition. The Matthean parable 
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of forgiveness deals rather with the responsibilities 
of the forgiven than with forgiveness itself. Yet 
the act of forgiveness is represented, and we see both 
the enormous extent of the debt which the sinner 
owes to God, and the unconditional fulness of the 
remission which he receives. This remission of sins, 
let me remind you, is not postponed to the day of 
Judgement, nor even to the end of life: it is given 
on God’s part at the beginning of our Christian life 
and during its course; at the font, in the absolutions 
of the Church, in answer to the daily prayer Forgive us 
our trespasses. But it is not absolute or final, while 
we are here; it may be cancelled, it will be cancelled 
if our conduct shews that we have not the love 
of God in us. The final absolution is reserved for 
the judgement-seat of Christ; it is the Master’s 
eirye, Well done! His Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
And that will be final because it will be based on an 
unerring judgement formed upon the completed 
record of each man’s life, and because it will corre- 
spond with a character matured, proved by tempta- 
tion, refined by suffering, and after its measure 
perfected and capable of being fixed in goodness, 
conformed to the image of the sinless Son of Man 
Who is also Son of God. Present absolutions have 
their use in laying the foundation of such a character 
and helping it on; for it is only in the sense of for- 
giveness and acceptance that we can live and work 
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for God. The final absolution of Christ will confirm 
and complete the absolutions of this life, and those 
who have received it enter at once into life eternal. 


The ‘ Coming’ and the End. 


It will be quite clear from what has been said that 
what our Lord meant by the Kingdom of Heaven was 
largely a present reality, a Sovereignty of God which, 
even as He preached, was asserting itself in the world, 
and would, as time went on, assert itself yet more 
and more, both in individual lives and in national 
and racial life. Jesus looks beyond His own life- 
time, to generations to come; He sees the Kingdom 
filling the world, He sees the messengers of the 
Kingdom going out into all lands, He sees the long 
day of work in God’s vineyard. But He also foresees 
an end to all this; the harvest is come, for the 
growth and ripening have ceased; the invitations 
are no longer issued, for the house is full; the evening 
has fallen, and the labourers lay down their tools, and 
come to receive their wages. And the end cannot 
be simply explained as the day of each man’s death, 
tor in several parables it is distinctly connected with 
the completion of a whole ai#y or long period of time 
or succession of generations. It is quite clearly 
so connected, for instance, in the Parable of the 
Tares, in the Parable of the Net, in the Parable of the 
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Sheep and the Goats. And with this end of the age 
a coming of Jesus Christ is as clearly linked. The 
servants are bidden to do business with the pounds, 
while the Lord is coming: and when He has received the 
Kingdom which He went to claim, He comes back 
again. The midnight cry which wakes the Virgins 
is, Behold, the Bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
Him. When the Son of Man shall come in His Glory 
and all the angels with Him, then shall He sit on the 
throne of His glory, and before Him shall be gathered all. 

But what Coming, what End, is to be understood ? 
For we read of more than one Coming of the Lord. 
The Fourth Gospel represents our Lord as coming 
again by the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost and 
in the after life of the Church. J will not leave you 
orphans: I will come to you, and much to the same 
effect in St. John xiv-xvi, is shewn by the context 
to refer either to the Resurrection or to the Pentecost, 
perhaps chiefly to the latter. Then, again, He came 
in another way in the Roman armies which destroyed 
Jerusalem, and that coming may well have served 
to the Jewish Christians who escaped as the prelude 
of the end of the age; for in truth a new order did 
begin when the Temple and its ritual came to an end, 
and the ancient people of God was broken up. Hence 
in the apocalyptic chapters, St. Matthew xxiv, St. 
Mark xiii, St. Luke xxi, the prophecies of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the end of the age or world are 
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so closely intertwined that it has always been the 
crux of interpretation to decide which belong to one 
event and which to the other. There is little doubt 
that the first generation made no such distinction ; 
it became clear that our Lord had used the one great 
crisis as a type of the other. This is seen plainly 
enough from a comparison of St. Mark xiii. 4 with St. 
Matthew xxiv. 3; in St. Mark, written before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, we have the Apostles’ question in 
its original form, Tell us, when shall these things (the 
ruin of the Temple) be ? and what shall be the sign when 
these things are all about to be accomplished ? in St. 
Matthew, written after the Fall, the latter part of the 
question takes another form: Tell us... what shall 
be the sign of Thy coming (ths ons mapovotas), and of 
the accomplishment of the age? The change suggests 
that the editor of the first Gospel looked for a Coming 
distinct from that of the last days of Jerusalem, and 
interpreted the question and the discourse accordingly. 

In the first generation or two, however, the Lord 
was expected to come in a few years. There are 
signs in St. Paul’s earlier Epistles that this hope of a 
speedy Parousia was still entertained, perhaps even 
by himself. Thus when he writes to the Thessalonians 
in his earliest extant Epistle, We that are alive, that 
are being left unto the coming of the Lord, shall 
in no wise precede those that are asleep! (i.e. 
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dead), it is clear that he thinks it possible that 
the Lord’s Coming may find himself and his genera- 
tion still alive. In the Second Epistle, indeed, 
he contemplates some delay; the Day of the Lord 
will not be except the falling away come first, and 
the man of sin be revealed ;} and this will take time, 
Still he probably thought to the end of his life of the 
Coming, both of Antichrist and of Christ, as im- 
pending ; the Lord is at hand,” he writes from Rome 
about the year sixty. It was long before the belief 
that the Advent was imminent died out. Little 
children, St. John writes, perhaps thirty years or more 
after the Fall of Jerusalem, zt is the last hour... we 
know that it is the last hour.* It is not till we reach the 
late 2 Peter, written in all probability in the second 
century, that the apparent delay of the Advent is 
accounted for on the ground that With the Lord... 
a thousand years are as one day.* 

But there is no reason to think, as some have 
thought, that our Lord Himself either suggested or 
shared the expectation of an immediate Parousia. 
On the contrary He spoke the Parable of the Pounds 
for the express purpose of discouraging such an idea,® 
and He laid great emphasis on our entire ignorance 
of the day and the hour, or even the season (the 
epoch in human history) when He should come, an 
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ignorance which He declared that He Himself shared : 
Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.} 
But this He knew, and has plainly taught us in these 
parables, that the whole course of history, the whole 
work of converting the world to the faith, the whole 
preparation of the Bride, 7z.e. the disciplining and 
sanctification of the elect, must precede the end, and 
therefore delay the Parousia which He connects 
with the end. 


But what is the nature of this future Coming of the 
Lord, as it presented itself to the mind of Christ Him- 
self? We must beware, I think, of unduly pressing 
realistic descriptions in which our Lord either quotes 
the Book of Daniel, or uses forms of speech familiar 
to the Jews through other late writings such as the 
Book of Enoch. When, for example, He says to 
the High Priest, Ye shall see the Son of Man coming on 
(or with) the clouds of heaven,” He clearly adopts the 
words of Dan. vii. 13, and it is unnecessary to suppose 
that He expected them to be literally fulfilled in His 
own case. Allowance must probably be made, to a 
much greater extent than has been usual among 
Christians, for the use of symbolical and traditional 
language of this kind in prophecies of an event so 
entirely beyond human experience. Just as we do 
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not look for a bridal procession such as that which 
the Parable of the Virgins depicts, or a glorious 
human Form seated on a great white throne, so, I 
conceive we are not bound to think that our Lord 
expected or taught a visible descent in the clouds. 
All such descriptive phrases may belong to the 
symbolism, and not to the inner reality, of the Par- 
ousia. It would be as unwise to press them on the 
acceptance of persons who cannot receive them, as 
it would be to refuse to use them in our intercourse 
with simple folk to whom they still convey the only 
idea of the Coming which they can comprehend, or 
with intelligent people who understand that these 
details are symbols of grave truths. But whatever 
view we may take of the descriptions of the Parousia, 
it is essential that as Christian teachers we hold fast 
by the hope of the Lord’s Coming, and connect it, 
as Christ did, with a final judgement of men, and a 
transition from the present order to the next, the 
beginning of a new age. This much at least our 
Lord without a doubt held and taught, and if so, 
His disciples cannot let it go. There is a time coming, 
it may be near or far off, God only knows, when there 
will be a great manifestation of the Incarnate Risen 
Lord to the whole world, and that manifestation of 
God in Man will be the final Judgement of the world, 
just as in less degree the world was judged when He 
came in the flesh; whenever it comes, there will 
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come with it that sorting of all men, and parting 
them according to character, which on a small scale 
goes forward now wherever Christ is preached. In 
that great flash of spiritual light which the final 
revelation of Jesus Christ will bring, all men will stand 
revealed even to themselves, and henceforth they will 
take their places accordingly. So much, at least, lies 
behind the symbolism of the Parousia (the Advent) ; 
so much, at least, we must think, our Lord meant 
to teach when He spoke of the Son of Man coming 
in the glory of His Father to judge all the nations of 
the earth. How much more in His teaching may 
find its fulfilment in fact, how much belongs to the 
apocalyptic language of the age, it is perhaps im- 
possible to say: meanwhile we do well to use the 
words we find in the Gospels, leaving it to the event 
to shew all that they mean. What I have set before 
you is the minimum, yet it is magnificent, tremendous, 
enthralling. In the light of the Coming we see 
ourselves daily approaching the judgement-seat of 
Christ. This life is deciding our place in the next, 
and our place in the next will be revealed by the 
manifold Presence of the Lord. The light of that 
Presence, the X-ray of the spiritual world, will 
shine through every life and heart, laying bare 
the purposes of men as well as their most secret 
actions, piercing, as the writer to the Hebrews says,! 
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even to the dividing of soul and spirit. So at 
length the xpiow, the judgement of our _ lives, 
will have come together with the Coming of our 
Lord. 

I stop here. We have by no means exhausted the 
teaching even of these Parables of the Kingdom. 
But we have gone far enough to see how full they are 
of instruction no less necessary for our own time 
than for the generation to which they were spoken. 
Men need to-day, as in the days of His flesh, to be 
initiated into the mysteries of the Kingdom which the 
Parables of the Kingdom at once conceal and reveal. 
Into these mysteries we shall be able to lead them 
just so far as we have been initiated into them our- 
selves. Hence the need to struggle by personal 
meditation and prayer, with the inner meaning of the 
parables which we would give to men. They must 
yield their treasures to us before they will yield them 
through us to others. We must be initiated, uvorar, 
ourselves first, guides into the truths, pvotaywryoi, 
afterwards. Into this preparation all the know- 
ledge we can acquire, and above all, the growing 
experience of life, will enter; lengthening years, 
instead of exhausting, will add to the resources of the 
Parables. The Parables will bring to us, and there- 
fore to others through us, little or much, according 
to what we bring to them. 
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When the Lord had finished the seven Parables 
of St. Matthew xiii, He is reported by the Evangelist 
as having asked His disciples, Have ye understood all 
these things? And when they eagerly replied Yea 
Lord, He answered, Therefore every scribe that hath 
been made a disciple to the Kingdom of Heaven (t.e. 
every disciple who has heard both the wisdom of the 
older order, and also the secrets of the Kingdom, 
and so is fit to be a teacher in the Church) 7s like unto 
a man that is a householder, which bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old. 

I leave these words with you to-day. In the Para- 
bles of Jesus Christ we have a treasure committed 
to us, out of which, as long as we serve the priest’s 
office, it will be our business, and it may be our 
delight, to bring forth things new and old—xawa kat 
madata—the old truths, even the old stories, and yet 
these truths, these stories, by the alchemy of Christ’s 
Spirit in us, ever new. 
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